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TRUE    WOMEK 


CHAPTER  I. 


MISS   BURLEIGH   WALKS   TO   CHURCH. 

"  Happy,  happy,  happy  pair, 
None  but  the  brave, 
None  but  the  brave, 
None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair." 

Dryden  (Alexander's  Feast). 

"My  true  love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his." 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  (DitUj). 

A  LOVELIER  day  than  the  wedding-day  was 
rarely  seen  in  early  spring  ;  and  the  walk  to 
church  was  brightened  by  radiant  sunshine 
and  the  carol  of  rejoicing  birds. 
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Such  a  procession  as  wound  from  the  great 
conservatory  at  Pendrills  among  the  flicker- 
ing golden  hghts  and  through  the  spring 
garden,  now  gay  with  early  tulips,  hepaticas, 
and  scarlet  and  violet  anemones,  was  quite  a 
sight  in  itself;  for  all  the  wedding  guests 
were  loving  friends,  and  were  all  moved  by 
one  feeling  of  tender  goodwill  to  the  young 
couple  they  preceded  to  Mr.  Traill's  ivy- 
covered  church,  and  up  to  the  flower-decked 
altar. 

Very  many  neighbours  had  invited  them- 
selves, as  Madge  predicted  Mrs.  Loraine  and 
Sibyl  would,  when  a  hint  as  to  the  possibility 
of  doing  so  had  reached  them. 

Even  the  high-shouldered,  obnoxious  Sir 
Augustus  Vansittart  was  at  the  church-door, 
and  had  the  smile  and  blush  he  coveted  in 
return  for  his  true  but  unspoken  sympathy, 
and  accompanied  the  procession  back. 

Guy    led    Madge,     closely    following    her 
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mother  and  Mr.  Burleigh,  past  the  thronging 
crowds  of  familiar  and  unknown  spectators, 
past  the  eager  children  and  sympathetic 
women,  and  wondered  where  such  masses  of 
fellow-creatures  had  come  from.  And  Guy 
responded  heartily^  to  the  salutations  and 
blessings  showered  on  his  blushing  companion. 
Never  had  Madge  looked  lovelier  or  more 
bewitching,  and  her  white  dress,  closed  up  to 
her  little  pink,  shell-like  ears,  and  down  to 
her  wrists,  and  following  every  line  of  her 
lithe  figure  with  snowy  wealth  of  swan's- 
down  borders,  was  such  as  one  could  fancy 
had  been  made  for  some  princess  in  a  fairy- 
tale by  the  fairies  themselves. 

Next  to  the  bridal  pair  w^alked  their  little 
maid  e^nd  man,  Teresa  and  Leo  Burleigh, 
grave  for  once  with  a  weight  of  wondrous 
dignity,  and  leading  between  them  the  young 
Vernon  of  the  Chase ;  and  then  a  lovino- 
train  of  family  servants  from  both  the  houses 
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followed,  whose  delight  in  having  such  a 
visible  share  in  the  day's  rejoicing  was  un- 
bounded. 

If  the  walk  to  church  was  a  success,  how 
find  words  to  describe  the  return  !*  The  air 
rang  with  merry  bells  and  huzzaS;  and  the 
crowd  would  scarcely  part  with  the  married 
lovers  at  the  entrance  to  Mrs.  Vernon's 
grounds ;  and  from  thence  the  road  through 
the  woods,  all  the  way  to  the  great  conserva- 
tory-doors, was  found  to  have  been  strewed 
—  as  if  by  magic  —  thickly  strewed  with 
flowers.  The  very  air  was  sweet  with  the 
perfume  of  the  violets  and  primroses  treasured 
in  every  cottage  garden  for  Mrs.  Guy's  first 
walk  home. 

It  was  a  day  of  days,  never  to  be  forgotten 
in  Rippleford.  The  breakfast  and  the  dinner 
were  all,  as  Madge  had  begged  they  might  be, 
for  those  who  needed  them.  Upwards  of 
three  hundred  grateful  hearts  invoked  bless- 
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ing  on  the  pair  who  had  gone  out  of  "  Mrs. 
Grundy's"  hard-beaten  track  of  selfish  and 
costly  entertainment,  to  call  in  their  wedding 
guests  from  all  the  cottages  on  the  Vernon 
and  Pendrills  estates,  and  who  gave  with 
their  own  hands,  a^d  loving  words  of  wel- 
come, the  cake  and  wine,  that  are  usually  so 
wasted  on  the  over-fed  and  indifferent 
"  lookers  on  ''  at  worldly  wedding  feasts. 

The  old  bowling-green  at  Pendrills,  beside 
the  Lime  Avenue,  was  covered  in  with  many 
coloured  awnings,  and  many  borrowed  mar- 
quees. There  the  long  tables  were  closely 
crowded  with  happy  guests.  Good,  solid 
English  fare  appeared  and  disappeared  with  a 
speed  known  only  to  the  givers  of  rural  feasts, 
and  was  followed  by  huge,  flower-decked 
w^edding- cakes,  the  like  of  which  had  never 
before  blessed  the  sight  of  either  rich  or  poor 
present. 

They  were  wide-spreading  as  the  milk-pans 
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ill  which  they  had   been   baked  ;    rich  with 
icing  that  mimicked  the  cream  that  had  so 
often  risen  in  them  ;  bound  round  with  gar- 
lands of  brilUant  flowers  ;   for  none  of  Mrs. 
Burleigh's    treasures    had    been    spared    to 
render     her     darling's     wedding     festivities 
worthy  of  the  young  people's  wish  to  link 
themselves  to  the  widest  sympathies  of  the 
world  in  which  their  new  life  was  to  be  spent. 
Before  the  wedding-guests  at  Madge  Ver- 
non's great  dinner-party  had  settled  steadily 
to  their  pipes  and  tobacco,  old  Farmer  Loam 
sent  to  request  Mrs.  Burleigh's  permission  to 
say  "  summat  as  had  been  trusted  to  him  to 
say."     And  leave  to  speak  had  been  accom- 
panied by  her  good  wishes. 

Farmer  Loam  then  rose  at  the  head  of  the 
great  centre  table  in  the  large  tent.  He 
stood,  leaning  both  hands  as  usual  on  the 
trusty  thorn  stick,  so  well  known  to  his 
neighbours ;  but  now  his  fingers  worked  ner- 
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vously  on  its  handle,  and  he  was  evidently 
much  moved  by  the  responsibility  he  had 
accepted. 

*'  Friends  and  neighbours,"  he  commenced, 
after  a  vigorous  *'  ahem "  to  clear  his  voice 
and  attract  attention,  "friends  and  neigh- 
bours :  I  were  ninety  years  old  day  afore 
yesterday — the  oldest  man  in  this  parish;  for 
that  reason  I  believe  I  were  chosen  to  speak 
a  few  words  to-day.  I  were  ninety  years  old, 
and  split  my  own  wood  for  my  own  fire,  and 
have  reared  thirteen  children,  and  live  to  see 
fifty-six  grandchildren  and  great-grandchil- 
dren earning  as  honest  a  livelihood  as  I've 
adone,  so  I  makes  bold  to  say  I'm  a  reliable 
man,  and  you  may  trust  what  I  say."  (**  Hear, 
hear,''  and  much  applause  from  all  assembled.) 

"  I  ain't  agoing  to  say  no  more  o'  myself. 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  what  the  neighbours 
thinks  o'  the  doings  here  to-day.  They 
thinks — altogether^  like  as  one  man — that  the 
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man  as  has  dealt  by  the  widow  and  orphans 
as  Mr.  Guy  Vernon  have  dealt  with  Jiisn,  is 
a  man  to  make  a  good  husband — a  man  for  a 
wife  to  be  proud  on — jjroud  on,''  he  repeated, 
raising  his  voice  that  all  present  might  be 
duly  impressed ;  " '  fur  an  honest  man's  the 
noblest  work  of  God !'  Many's  the  time  Mr. 
Traill  have  told  us  that,  and  I  makes  bold  to 
tell  it  back  again,  though  I've  a  searched  my 
Bible  for  it  in  vain — I  have. 

"  Mr.  Guy  is  a  gentle  man,  and  a  Jdnd,  as 
far  his  duty  will  let  him  be.  No  doubt  when 
he  finds  a  stumbling-block  in  his  way  he  may 
have  now  and  again  to  kick  it  out  of  his  way 
pretty  rough  ;  we  all  has  that  to  do  o'  times. 
An'  he's  a  Bootshire  man,  an'  he's  married  a 
Rootshwe  lass,  and  ivere  proud  on  'em  both  /" 
{''Hear,  hear,''  and  tremendous  applause  from 
the  company,  in  which  all  the  plates  and 
mugs  on  the  tables  joined  involuntarily.) 

*'  And  now  I'm  a-coming  to  my  last  words. 
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We  hears  a  deal  nowadays  o'  fine  wedding 
presents,  and  we  all  seems  not  to  have 
brought  none,  but  we  ain't.  We  brought 
one  in  our  hearts,  little  as  e'ry  one  thinks  it 
— one  to  make  Miss  Madge's  life  a  bit  easier 
maybe  in  this  world,  and  to  serve  her  tidy- 
well  when  she  wants  to  go  to  heaven  !  Fur  I 
brings  her  from  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  Rippleford  The  blessing  o  the  poor .{ 
God  bless  her  /" 

This  simple  oration  must  not  be  judged  of 
in  cold  blood.  It  fell  upon  the  loving  hearers' 
warm  hearts  as  a  lighted  match  upon  dry 
straw,  and  all  the  smothered  enthusiasm  of 
the  day  blazed  forth  in  a  second. 

The  applause  which  followed  it  was  posi- 
tively deafening.  Farmer  Loam  was  wholly 
bewildered  by  the  effect  of  his  own  eloquence. 
He  was  a  ''proud  man  an'  a  happy''  as  he 
himself  owned,  when  he  recovered  his  wits 
sufficiently    to    see    that    Mr.    Vernon   had 
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brought  the  snow-white  bride  herself  to 
thank  hmi  for  his  wedding  gift,  with  out- 
stretched hands  and  tear-bright  eyes. 

As  the  old  man  lifted  his  right  hand  from 
the  handle  of  his  stick,  Madge  instinctively 
bent,  and  let  him  place  it  on  her  head. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  by  a  great  many 
that  Farmer  Loam  had  patted  that  sun- 
shiny little  head.  Madge  had  been  a  pet  of 
his  from  the  time  she  carried  her  little  basket 
to  buy  damsons  and  guinea-fowls'  eggs  at  his 
homestead. 

Many  a  heavy  cluster  of  Kentish  cob-nuts, 
and  many  a  crimson-streaked  Ribston-pippin 
had  the  old  man  given  her,  with  a  proud 
delight  that  none  such  as  his  could  be  found, 
*'  search  Eootshire  round." 

It  was  not  for  his  age  alone  that  he  had 
been  chosen  as  the  village  spokesman  ;  he 
was  one  of  Margaret  Burleigh's  most  devoted 
friends  and  admirers. 
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He  was  often  heard  to  express  in  homely 
words  his  firm  belief:  "She's  good,  is  our 
Miss  Madge,  from  the  crown  of  her  head  to 
the  sole  of  her  foot — that's  what  she  is — a 
rale  Root  shire  lass." 

Standing  by  Farmer  Loam's  side,  with 
Madge's  hand  grasped  in  his  own,  Guy 
returned  thanks  in  a  few  hearty  words. 

*'  Friends  and  neighbours — I  cannot  boast 
of  my  age,  or  my  family,  or  of  having  earned 
my  own  honest  livelihood  so  far,  as  our  good 
friend  Farmer  Loam  can ;  nevertheless  I 
make  bold  to  say  I,  too,  am  a  reliable  man^ 
and  that  you  may  trust  what  I  say."  ('*  Hear, 
hear"  and  "  That  we  do  /"  with  a  will  from 
the  wedding  guests.) 

''I  am  proud  to  be  a  Rootshire  man,  and 
to  marry  a  Rootshire  lass.  Proud,  too,  that 
the  working  life  I  am  going  to  lead  is  to  be 
passed  where  I  was  born  and  bred ;  but 
proudest  of  all  am  I  to  have  won  a  wife  who 
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can  bring  to  our  new  home  the  priceless  wed- 
ding gift  Farmer  Loam  has  brought  us  from 
the  hearts  of  our  neighbours.  My  wife  and  I 
thank  you  for  your  good  company  to-day ;  and 
for  all  your  love  with  all  our  hearts." 

Little  Teresa  and  Leo,  leading  young  Sir 
Harry  Vernon  between  them,  stood  listening 
with  breathless  delight  to  the  words  their 
beloved  "  Uncle  Guy "  spoke,  and  bravely 
bore  the  storm  of  "  Hip,  hip,  hurrabs  !"  that 
followed. 

They  were  under  the  special  protection  of 
Sibyl  Loraine,  who  was  in  the  full  beauty  of 
loving  kindness,  acting  as  Mrs.  Burleigh's 
right  hand  almost  as  a  daughter,  all  that  day. 

Mrs.  Vernon  was  supported  by  two  towers 
of  strength  in  Mr.  Traill  and  Colonel  Mere- 
dith ;  and  the  labour  of  the  day's  hospitality 
was  ably  divided  among  Colonel  Meredith's 
favourite  youngsters. 
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**  And,  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last, 
His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past." 

Goldsmith  {Deserted  Village). 

"  How  unreasonable  our  children  are,  my 
dear  friend,"  Mrs.  Vernon  remarked  to  Mrs-. 
Burleigh,  whose  sympathy  and  cordiality  had 
flowed  back  into  the  natural  channel  again  as 
soon  as  Guy  and  his  wayward  Madge  had 
departed. 

**  They  have  been  restless  and  dissatisfied 
with  every  hotel  they  have  tried  on  their 
way  ;  and  now  they  both  declare  they  have 
found   an  earthly   paradise  at  Capel  Curig ! 
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As  far  as  I  remember,  even  in  summer-time, 
that  was  one  of  the  dullest  of  deserted 
hollows  among  the  Welsh  hills,  and  the  little 
inn  and  its  garden  were  both  as  mouldy- 
looking  as  they  could  be." 

"  It  is  vain  to  expect  anything  reason- 
able from  either  of  them,'^  laughed  Mrs. 
Burleigh.  **  When  Madge  writes  of  Guy  as 
her  '  golden-crested  wren,'  and  Guy  of  his 
'  peerless  pretty  pet,'  Ibelieve  in  the  theory 
that  no  silly  thing  one  hears  ever  leaves  the 
brain.  When  can  men  have  learnt  the  fond, 
silly  things  they  talk  to  their  brides,  but  when 
they  were  in  long  clothes,  from  their  mothers 
and  nurses  ?" 

Guy  and  Madge  meanwhile  had  found 
their  Paradise  in  the  deserted  hollow  among 
the  Welsh  hills,  though  they  could  hardly 
have  explained  how  they  came  to  it.  And 
the  natives  of  Capel  Curig  long  remembered 
the  lovely  girl  who  used  to  climb  the  steepes'. 
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sheep-paths,  with  both  hands  clasped  upon 
the  arm  of  a  sunny-bearded  giant,  who  had  a 
"  kind  word  and  a  sensible  too,"  for  every 
poor  hard-working  man  he  met. 

Hand  in  hand,  or  nestled  together  under 
one  great  plaid  upon  the  craggy  sides  of  the 
high  hills,  they  thought  out  great  pceans  of 
hope  and  solemn  promise. 

There,  in  the  utter  solitude  of  their  wintry 
home,  lulled  by  the  sighing  of  the  winds,  and 
the  murmur  of  mountain  rivulets,  they  per- 
fected that  divine  union  of  soul,  without 
which  all  earthly  bonds  are  but  pain  and 
shame.     They  searched  each  other's  hearts. 

Guy  was  struck  with  remorse  as  he  con- 
trasted his  past  with  the  transparent  purity 
of  his  Madge's  life,  and  blamed  himself  far 
more  severely  than  any  one  else  would  have 
done  for  every  youthful  folly. 

And  Madge,  sweet  confessor,  gathered  into 
her  inmost  heart  every  detail  he  would  give 
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her  of  the  past,  promising  to  write  a  bright 
new  history  on  her  precious  jpalimpsest 

And  hand  in  hand,  heart  to  heart,  true 
husband  and  true  wife,  they  prepared  to  face 
together  the  battle  of  hfe  with  undaunted 
hearts. 

^  *  *  *  -K- 

On  their  way  home  the  young  people 
turned  out  of  the  beaten  track  again  to  visit 
an  almost  unknown  and  vast  world,  called  by 
the  dwellers  in  Lady  Yansittart's  magic  circle 
"  the  manufacturing  districts/' 

Madge  had  one  day  laughingly  confessed 
that  she  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  use- 
ful tilings  of  daily  life. 

"  Of    how   and   where    nearly    all    home- 
belongings  are  made,  for  instance,  I  know  no 
more  than  that  solemn-looking  tea  urn,  Guy 
Now,  where  was  that  made  ?" 

"  Darling,"  her  husband  answered,  '*  I 
know  no  more  than  you  do,  so  we'll  go  and  see." 
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It  was  all  the  same  to  them  where  they 
went  now,  so  content  were  they  with  all 
around  them.  So  they  visited  Manchester, 
and  Birmingham,  and  Derby,  and  Coalbrook- 
dale,  and  Madge  was  enchanted  with  every 
step  of  their  rambling  way  from  darkness  to 
light. 

They  went  wondering,  and  with  reverent 
ignorance  at  least,  through  the  crowds  of 
silent,  patient  workers  at  great  looms. 

They  picked  their  way  through  busy, 
noisy  workshops,  and  braved  all  the  dirt  and 
disagreeables  through  which  the  great  products 
of  our  national  industry  have  to  pass,  befcye 
the  masses  of  raw  material  come  to  the  per- 
fection of  finished. 

They  waited  beside  roaring  furnaces,  and 
annealing  ovens,  and  smelting  troughs  ;  and 
in  a  few  moments  learnt,  at  least,  how  much 
those  fellow  creatures  have  to  bear  whose  whole 
lives  are  spent  in  such  fiery  ordeals. 

VOL.  III.  33 
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And  Guy  held  Madge  firmly  in  his  arms 
that  she  might  look  steadily  down  into 
mysterious  depths,  from  whence  the  mighty 
steam  engines  of  the  great  machine-shops 
drove  a  storm  of  throbbing  power,  with 
lightning  speed  and  thundering  sound, 
through  every  floor  and  wall  of  the  huge 
buildings. 

These  revelations  of  wondrous  force,  and 
intricate  skill,  seemed  to  hold  Madge  in  a 
trance  of  astonishment.  The  country-bred 
and  delicately-nurtured  girl  was  awe-stricken, 
w^atching  what  the  brain-power  and  courage- 
ous industry  of  manufacturing  man  can 
achieve. 

*'  Oh  !  Guy,''  she  said,  ''  it  is  no  use  telling 
me  the  mere  names  of  all  I  see — that  these  are 
saws,  and  hammers,  and  rollers,  and  axles, 
and  cylinders,  and  cranks  and  pistons, — 
when  I  see  the  men  creeping  among  these 
monstrous  wheels  and  remorseless  blades,  and 
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irresistible  rollers,  commanding  and  guiding 
elements  as  cruel  and  mighty  as  the  ocean  in 
its  maddest  fury  !  I  feel  as  if  every  man  and 
woman  here  belonged  to  a  superior  race,  and 
was  one  of  a  heroic  lifeboat  crew,  breasting  a 
storm  wave  of  labour." 

*  i^  *  iie  * 

In  coming,  wondering  and  silent,  from  the 
busy  hum  of  one  of  these  great  human  hives, 
they  were  attracted  by  a  sound  as  unlike  all 
other  sounds  they  had  ever  heard,  as  the 
filing  of  saws,  or  the  groaning  of  camels,  or 
the  yelling  of  jackals.  It  was  the  sound  of 
an  infant  school  in  full  hymn,  and  Madge's 
love  of  children  prompted  her  at  once  to  go  in 
and  see  the  tiny  creatures ;  so  in  they  went, 
and  it  was  an  infinite  surprise  to  Guy  and 
herself  to  find  the  little  creatures  of  quite  a 
distinct  race  from  the  apple-cheeked  toddlers 
round  Rippleford  and  The  Chase. 

These  little  frail  bodies  had  sad,  pale  faces. 
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wan  and  weary  enough  they  looked,  and  most 
qf  them  wore  an  expression  of  aged  care  that 
was  uncanny,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  The  pre- 
cocious intelligence,  too,  among  them,  was 
almost  weird. 

As  Madge's  lovely  face  beamed  in  upon 
them,  the  hymn  ceased  with  a  gasp  ;  discipline 
was  powerless,  every  little  one  had  something 
to  whisper  or  giggle  to  his  or  her  neighbour, 
and  the  whispers  became  audible  words  ; 
and  pretty  soon  the  hymn  was  replaced  by  a 
clamour,  in  which  even  the  youthful  monitors 
took  a  joyful  part. 

**  Suppose  we  give  these  weary  baby-things 
a  little  wedding-treat,  Guy !  Would  you 
mind  ?" 

No  sooner  said  than  done. 

The  teachers  referred  to  some  one  in 
authority,  who  was  delighted,  as  all  men  are, 
to  grant  a  pretty  bride's  request, — why  or 
wherefore  no   one  knows,  unless  it  be  pour 
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encouragerles  autres, — and  a  great  distribution 
of  cakes  and  figs  and  oranges  gave  general 
satisfaction ;  not  only  to  the  children,  but  to 
many  an  anxious  father  and  mother  who  took 
"a  breath  of  fresh  air,"  to  look  in  upon  the 
merry  rout. 

"  Every  child  in  that  school  I  do  believe 
knows  more  than  I  do,  Guy,"  Madge 
said  sadly,  as  they  went  their  way  home- 
wards. 

'*  I  tell  you  what,  Madge,  it  is  lucky 
we  have  got  along  as  well  as  we  have, 
so  far.  But  there  are  no  end  of  things 
I  must  refresh  my  memory  of  now,  to 
do  justice  to  my  charge  at  The  Chase.  For 
one  thing  I  need  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  to  do  my  duty  to  Lady  Vernon  ; 
and  you  to  do  your  duty  to  me,"  he  said, 
looking  fondly  upon  his  dutiful  little  wife. 
We  will  get  old  Bates,  Mr.  Traill's  poor 
schoolmaster,  to  come  ovei:  to  the  Old  Lodge 
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twice  a  week  when  we  return,  and  we  can 
feed  him  up  while  we  do  our  sums." 

"  Well,"  said  Madge  merrily,  ''  if  we  have 
only  learned  our  own  ignorance,  and  a  wider 
sympathy  with  our  fellow  creatures,  our 
honeymoon  will  not  have  been  wasted  !" 

*'  Wasted !"  Guy  said,  looking  down  in 
tender  reproach. 

*' Yes,  sir  !  Did  you  not  declare  you  could 
ill  afford  time  for  it,  and  that  all  wedding 
trips  were  a  snare  and  a  delusion  ?" 

"  Before  I  married  I  was  a  miserable  fool," 
said  Guy. 

■?»  •?>•  -vr  ■5»  •/' 

"  Mamma,"  said  Sibyl  Loraine  enthusiasti- 
cally, after  meeting  her  friend  on  her  return  ; 
"  Madge's  soul  seems  to  have  grown  on  her 
trip." 

Others  besides  Sibyl  Loraine  saw  how 
changed  and  earnest  Madge  was.  Guys 
young    wife   was    now,    indeed,    the    titting 
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friend  and  help-meet  of  a  man  full  of  noble 
courage  and  earnest  purpose,  to  "  leave  his 
mark,  and  a  good  mark,  too,  on  the  soil  to 
which  he  was  born." 

In  vain  Mrs.  Blight  railed  at  the  folJy  of 
such  a  marriage,  at  Miss  Burleigh's  '  madness ' 
in  making  it,  at  Mr.  Vernon's  '  meanness  in 
keeping  her  to  an  engagement  made  under 
such  very  different  circumstances.'  She 
worked  herself  into  a  state  of  mind  equal  to 
Lord  Dundreary's,  and  could  hear  no  mention 
of  a  Burleigh  or  a  Vernon  without  bursting 
forth,  ^*  there's  another  lunatic  !" 

But  nobody  minded  her.  For  once  public 
opinion  and  public  sympathy  were  unanimous. 
The  young  couple,  so  strong  in  their  love, 
so  earnest  in  their  purpose,  so  modest  in  their 
strength,  were  a  decided  success.  The  whole 
county  was  roused  from  its  usual  drowsy  in- 
difference, to  vie  in  attentions  to  the  radiant 
bride  of  the  disinherited  bridegroom. 
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Bells  were  rung  that  had  never  more  than 
chimed  for  Sunday  services.  Triumphal  arches 
with  "Welcomes,"  or  prayers  for  "Blessings" 
on  them  stood  in  every  little  village  where 
evergreens  and  a  few  flowers  could  be  made 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  their  poorer 
friends'  sympathy.  While  dinner-parties  and 
f^tes  of  all  sorts  were  lavished  upon  them  by 
the  elders  of  the  neighbourhood ;  at  which  poor 
Madge  and  Guy  became  the  prey  of  their 
pompous  hosts  and  hostesses,  and  were  as 
completely  separated  as  if  such  gatherings 
had  been  invented  by  Sir  Creswell  Creswell 
for  the  relief  of  married  persons  tired  of  one 
another's  company. 

And  when  at  last  the  storm  of  rejoicings 
lulled,  Mrs.  Burleigh  gave  her  dinners  and 
soirees  musicaleSj  and  a  school-feast ;  and  then 
Bippleford  put  out  its  lights,  and  turned  itself 
round  once  more  and  went  to  sleep. 

And  then  Guy,  rejoicing  secretly,  took  his 
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wife  to  the  Old  Lodge,  to  superintend  the 
final  works  that  were  changing  the  old  farm- 
house into  one  of  the  loveliest  abodes  in  all 
those  parts.  There  they  lived  in  one  bright 
corner  of  their  home,  delighted  to  miss  accus- 
tomed luxuries,  and  to  invent  comical  substi- 
tutes for  all  they  had  not  got.  What  fun  it 
was  to  them  to  hear  all  Mrs.  Blight's  stories 
of  their  reduced  circumstances.  What  happi- 
ness it  was  to  be  forced  into  all  sorts  of 
ludicrous  embarrassments  from  which  only  one 
loved  hand  could  rescue  Madge. 

What  a  romance  we  womenkind  might  have 
had  from  De  Foe,  had  he  only  given  E-obinson 
Crusoe  a  bride,  in  place  of  that  man  Friday  I 


CHAPTEPv   III. 

IN   REDUCED   CIRCUMSTANCES. 

"  Shut  out  proud  Fortune,  with  her  scorns  and  fawns." 

Phineas  Fletcher 
{Hajppiness  of  the  Sh  pliercVs  Life). 

The  alterations  at  the  Old  Lodge  were 
declared  by  all  to  be  marvellously  successful. 
Lady  Vernon  was  early  and  late  \7atching 
and  encouraging  the  workmen,  who  worked 
"  with  a  will  "  for  Mr.  Guy. 

In  the  good  old  days,  when  the  Old  Lodge 
was  built,  many  of  the  chief  farming  men 
lodged  and  boarded  in  the  farm-houses  ;  there 
was  therefore  no  lack  of  room  in  it,  and  the 
removal  of  a  passage  here,  and  a  partition 
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there,  and  the  substitution  of  an  airy  stair- 
case under  a  good  circular  skylight — in  place 
of  the  steep  dark  flight,  leading  to  the  sets  of 
low  rooms,  run  up  between  the  fine  old  stone 
walls  for  the  "  men's  rooms  " — made  all  the 
difference  between  a  cheerless  and  a  cheerful 
interior. 

The  old  kitchen  with  its  yawning  hearth, 
and  old  oak  settles,  made  a  perfect  entrance 
hall  from  the  picturesque  old  orchard ;  while 
the  men's  mess-room,  long  and  narrow,  with 
deep  recessed  windows  looking  towards  the 
Great  House — each  so  surrounded  with  roses 
and  magnolias  that  it  was  a  separate  bower  of 
sweetness  and  beauty — had  its  deep  recesses 
beveled  out,  and  a  flood  of  flower-shaded 
light  let  in  upon  it  as  the  new  drawing- 
room. 

Lady  Vernon's  old  dairy  to  the  north 
made  a  capital  dining-room  ;  and  its  adjacent 
washhouse  was,    by   a   magical  clearance   of 
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worn-out  coppers  and  ovens,  transformed  into 
a  comfortable  business-room  for  Mr.  Vernon. 

Upstairs  the  transformations  were  even 
more  surprising  and  complete.  The  oak- 
stained  staircase  and  its  quaintly-carved  gal- 
lery above,  led  to  four  unrivaled  bedrooms. 

The  one  over  the  drawing-room,  looking 
towards  the  beautiful  Chase,  was  specially 
reserved  as  the  mothers'  room,  for  Mrs.  Ver- 
non and  Mrs.  Burleigh.  Madge's  own  room 
had  a  distant  view  of  Shepley  Common  and 
the  dense  woods  of  Eippleford  Manor,  and 
her  own  beloved  Pendrills  even,  beyond. 

But  all  the  rooms  were  so  enticingly  lovely 
that  all  who  came  to  criticise,  longed  to 
occupy  them.  They  were  unlike  all  ordinary 
bedrooms  ;  and  their  deep  windows,  with  easy- 
chairs  and  footstools  to  woo  you  to  an  ad- 
miration of  views,  lulled  one  to  a  dolce  far 
niente  repose  that  it  required  a  stern  sense  of 
duty  to  forego. 
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Lady  Yernon'a  kind  thoughtfulness  had 
shown  itself  in  touches  little  short  of  inspira- 
tion. And  later,  when  the  rooms  were  ready 
for  their  fittings,  they  were  almost  furnished 
by  the  gifts  that  came  as  surprises  to  the 
young  folks'  home  from  their  loving  relations 
at  The  Chase,  Pendrills  and  The  Cedars. 

Mrs.  Burleigh  gave  Madge  a  piano,  and 
smaller  copies  of  her  own  black  wood  furniture 
that  excited  a  burst  of  admiration  from  all 
who  could  stifle  their  envy. 

Douglas  Burleigh's  wife  and  her  mother, 
Madame  Fuentes  de  Saavedra,  sent  Beauvais 
tapestry  curtains  and  old  embroideries,  the 
like  of  which  are  rarely  seen  by  English  eyes 
in  England  ;  and  the  beauty  of  these  beauti- 
ful tapestries  would  last.  They  were  not  too 
fine  for  daily  use  even  in  Madge  Vernon's 
reduced  circumstances ! 

Little  Sir  Harry  and  his  brother  were 
allowed  to  offer  the  fittings  of  Guy  Vernon's 
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favourite  rooms  at  The  Chase,  which,  it  was 
believed,  he  had  gathered  bit  by  bit  on  his 
foreign  travels,  always  hoping  to  share  them 
with  his  beloved  Margaret  Burleigh. 

Many  strange  and  beautiful  effects  were 
given  to  the  picturesque  rooms  of  the  Old 
Lodge  when  Guy's  trophies  and  collections 
were  placed  on  the  walls,  and  grouped  here 
and  there  to  show  them  in  perfection. 

The  entrance  hall  was  a  picture  in  itself 

Mrs.  Vernon  would  spend  no  money  on  her 
gifts,  but  it  was  with  difficulty  Guy  and  Madge 
prevailed  upon  her  not  to  send  them  all  she 
most  valued. 

It  was  by  dint  of  persuading  her  that  in 
hei'  house  alone  Guy  could  keep  his  place 
among  the  entertainers  of  Eootshire,  that  they 
prevented  her  choicest  silver,  and  Venetian 
glass,  and  rare  china  from  following  them 
to  the  Old  Lodge. 

A  drive  to  the  Old  Lodge  was  now  the  drive 
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par  excellence  for  all  guests  and  appreciative 
friends  who  might  be  staying  with  the  young 
people's  old  neighbours  at  Rippleford. 

Early  teas,  to  taste  Mrs.  Guy  Vernon  s  rich 
cream  and  home-made  bread  and  butter  were 
repeated  so  often,  that  it  seemed  a  miracle 
the  cream  and  the  bread  and  butter,  and 
Mrs.  Guy  Vernon's  pretty  parlourmaid's 
patience  in  cutting  the  tempting  slices,  did 
not  utterly  fail  her. 

There  seemed  no  end  to  the  interest  and 
admiration  felt  for  Madge,  and  her  new  home, 
life,  and  belongings  ;  from  her  '*  golden- 
crested  wTen,'^  Mr.  Vernon  himself,  down  to 
the  fairy  like  bouquets  on  her  old  Chelsea 
china. 


Miss  Loraine  was  one  of  Mrs.  Guy's  ablest 
assistants  in  bringing  order  and  beauty 
rapidly  into  the  new  home  at  the  Old  Lodge. 
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She  paid  long  visits  both  to  the  Lodge  and  to 
The  Chase ;  and  was  parted  with  reluctantly 
when  Mrs.  Loraine  sometimes  claimed  her 
darling  again  for  The  Beeches. 

The  little  Sir  Harry  fell  deeply  in  love 
with  our  radiant  heroine,  and  followed  her  to 
and  fro  on  all  her  errands  and  occupations 
with  the  untiring  fidelity  a  child  devotes  to 
the  object  of  its  innocent  and  almost  religious 
admiration.  By  careless  individuals  such 
devotion  is  but  half  appreciated,  even  if 
observed  ;  but  by  Sibyl  the  child's  passionate 
affection  was  fully  recognised,  and  tenderly 
returned. 

Sibyl  and  her  small  adorer  worked  together 
like  one  Ariel  for  Madge ;  untiringly,  and 
with  loving  intelligence.  And  together,  too, 
they  made  the  little  sick  Guy's  life  one  of 
unspeakable  joy,  and  restorative  happi- 
ness. 

In  Sibyl's  arms,  the  frail  creature  passed 
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Lour  after  hour  out  in  the  open  air,  among 
the  rose-flecked  apple-blossoms  of  Madge's 
orchard  ;  until  it  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  some 
reflection  from  their  bloom  and  healthy 
promise  had  fallen  to  the  sick  boy's  share. 
The  little,  lily-white,  waxen  cheeks  took  a 
healthful  tint,  the  over- bright  eyes  lost 
much  of  their  startled  eagerness,  and 
their  long  lashes  fell  with  a  softer  droop  ; 
the  little  fellow  smiled  oftener,  slept 
longer  and  sounder ;  and  at  last  positively 
laughed,  and  tried  to  run,  to  share  his 
elder  brother's  romps  with  dear,  good  *'  Uncle 
Guy." 

The  children  were  fast  losing  their 
Norfolk  rusticity  of  manner  and  intonation, 
and  grew  daily  more  into  models  of  little 
English  gentlemen,  considerate  for  all  about 
them  as  their  ever-present  elders  and 
betters. 

Lady    Yansittart   was    one    of    the     few 
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neighbours  of  any  note  who  had  not  come 
forward  to  encourage  Lady  Yernon  with  a 
welcome  on  her  return  to  The  Chase  as  its 
acknowledged  mistress.  She '*  had  seen  too 
many  women  raised  from  the  ranks,"  she 
said,  ''  to  be  the  least  interested  in  this  one," 
and  her  card  was  the  only  token  of  Lady 
A^ansittart's  existence  vouchsafed  to  Lady 
Yernon. 

Sir  Augustus,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  as 
neighbourly  as  it  was  possible  to  be,  without 
pestering  the  busy  Guy  with  visits.  He  had 
recommended  able  labourers,  trusty  carters, 
and  steady  gamekeepers  ;  and  he  had  given 
the  addresses  of  the  various  buyers  of  his 
wool,  and  his  wheat,  and  his  timber,  to  guide 
Guy  Yernon's  first  steps  as  overseer  and 
agent,  in  the  frankest  and  friendliest  manner. 
On  his  part  there  was  no  hanging  back  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  very  decided  coming  for- 
ward,   to   renew   with   all   the    strength    of 
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manhood  the  boyish  ties  that  had  once  ex- 
isted. 

The  hanging  back  seemed  to  be  on  Guy's 
part,  and  so  far,  at  least,  it  was  unexplained 
even  to  Guy's  young  wife.  But,  as  gentlemen 
were  so  scarce  in  that  part  of  Rootshire,  it 
did  seem  a  thousand  pities  that  the  few  ex- 
isting should  not  be  strong  in  neighbourly 
unity. 

When  Mrs.  Guy  Vernon's  house  was  said 
to  be  finished,  and  one  of  the  loveliest  in  all 
those  parts,  and  her  tea-parties  began  to  be  the 
fashion.  Sir  Augustus  left  off  writing  trades- 
men's addresses  and  sending  circulars  of  county 
sales  to  Mr.  Vernon,  and  drove  over  to  the 
Old  Lodge  himself,  to  get  his  share  of  the 
cream,  and  bread  and  butter,  and  delight, 
Mrs.  Guy  was  dispensing  to  her  neigh- 
bours. 

And  in  the  orchard.  Sir  Augustus  came 
upon  a  pretty   picture   which  caused  him   to 
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rein  up  his  spirited  roans  outside  the  gates, 
that  he  might  walk  round,  and  enjoy  the 
picture  at  his  leisure. 

Sibyl  Loraine,  with  the  little  Guy  in  her 
arms,  was  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  rosy  shade 
of  the  apple-trees,  pulling  down  first  one 
branch  and  then  another  to  the  level  of  the 
little  fellow's  sight,  that  he  might  watch  the 
busy  bees  at  work  in  the  blossoms. 

She  was  singing  to  him  softly  as  she  paced, 
Ariel's  sweet  song,  "  Where  the  bee  sucks 
there  lurk  I,"  and  no  song  that  the  burly 
Baronet  had  heard  beseeched  for  in  crowded 
salons,  or  sounding  through  Her  Majesty's 
Opera  House,  went  so  straight  to  his  heart 
as  the  soft,  fairy-like,  playful  melody,  with 
which  Sibyl  Loraine  was  giving  out  her  own 
joyousness  to  charm  her  little  companion. 

Very    silently     he    waited    till    the    last 

"  Merrily,  merrily  shall  I  live  now, 
^Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough  !" 
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had  died  away,  and  then  he  came  for- 
ward, having  taken  in  a  full  share  of  the 
song,  and  the  sunshine,  and  the  tender  de- 
votion that  was  intended  solely  for  little  Guy 
Vernon. 

Sibyl  met  him  with  the  pretty  cordiality 
they  had  grown  into  at  old  Mrs.  Vernon's. 
She  asked  him  to  go  indoors  at  once,  pro- 
mising him  Madge's  welcome  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Madge  and  Lady  Vernon  were  picking 
strawberries  in  the  dining-room  for  a  great 
batch  of  jam  ;  and  with  her  hands  red  with 
rich  fruit  juice,  young  Mrs.  Vernon  was  in  no 
condition  to  accept  any  interchange  of  con- 
ventional greetings.  The  strawberry  juice 
destroyed  any  attempt  at  ceremony.  Both 
the  ladies  were  covered  up  in  holland  aprons, 
and  had  their  sleeves  rolled  up,  out  of  harm's 
way.  In  fact,  they  were  as  much  or  more 
in  earnest  as  the  beautiful  Gunnings  when 
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they  had  their  famous  pictures  taken,  washing 
and  ironing. 

It  was  Sir  Augustus's  first  introduction 
to  "the  woman  who  had  risen  from  the 
ranks."  And  he  was  not  a  Httle  impressed 
by  her  simple,  unpretending  dignity,  which 
the  fruit  stains  and  the  great  holland  apron 
did  not  quite  conceal. 

Lady  Vernon  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
thanking  him  for  his  kindness  to  her  brother 
William,  whom  he  was  forced  to  own  he  had 
not  the  pleasure  of  remembering.  And  when 
the  gentle  widow  said  William  was  Sir 
Henry's  late  gamekeeper,  to  whom  Sir 
Augustus  had  been  kind,  when  the  man  was 
wounded  at  a  great  battue  at  the  Manor,  he 
'^  liked  her  for  having  no  nonsense  about  her, 
by  Jove !" 

He  inquired  cordially  after  the  wounded 
man — who  by  the  way  had  shown  immense 
pluck,  instead  of  trying  to  make  capital  out  of 
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the  unlucky  fellow  who  shot  his  finger  off, — 
and  heard  that  William  was  thriving  as  a 
sheep  farmer  in  Australia  ;  a  former  master 
having  invited  him  to  emigrate,  and  having 
now  made  him  his  partner. 

In  fact,  in  ten  minutes  the  little  group  in 
the  dining-room  at  the  Old  Lodge,  so 
strangely  out  of  keeping  apparently,  were 
upon  a  true  and  easy  footing,  Mrs.  Guy 
said,  laughing,  "  It  was  in  vain  to  hope  to 
find  Lady  Vernon's  baiHff  at  home,  except 
at  meal  times  !"  upon  which  small  Sir 
Harry  said  he  knew  where  Uncle  Guy 
could  be  found  that  very  minute  :  *'  At  The 
Crofts,  where  they  are  loading  the  biggest  big 
hay-carts." 

"  Do  you  know  the  way  there  ?"  the 
man  asked  the  child — whose  little  hand 
had  taken  his  own, — eager  to  start  to  find 
Mr.  Vernon. 

*'  Yes,    I    do,"    he  answered   proudly ;  "  it 
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is  a  long  way  off,  but  I  can  walk  there, 
if  you  will  put  me  upon  the  hay  to  come 
home." 

And  hand  in  hand  the  incongruous 
pair  started,  the  big  gentleman  pro- 
mising to  take  every  care  of  his  spirited 
little  guide. 


CHAPTER  lY, 

SIR    AUGUSTUS   ENVIES    GUY   VERNON. 

"  That  thou  art  blamed  shall  not  be  thy  defect, 
For  slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair." 

Shakespeare  {Sonnet  Ixxi.). 

And  "  Uncle  Gruy "  was  found,  and  forced 
into  a  cordial  recognition  of  his  visitor's 
entente  cordiale  in  tramping  to  The  Crofts 
with  a  very  solid  mass  of  boyhood  on  his 
back ;  for  the  big  Baronet  had  feared  to  tire 
the  small,  sturdy  legs,  that  put  forth  all  their 
eager  strength  not  to  fail  him  as  a  guide,  and 
had  offered  to  play  "  horse "  to  the  un- 
daunted little  Harry,  who  reached  The  Crofts, 
pick-a-pack. 
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Not  only  were  the  biggest  big  hay- carts 
seen  to  advantage,  drawn  by  their  teams  of 
sleek,  well-fed  Suffolk  punches,  and  followed 
by  trains  of  laughing  men  and  maids,  adding 
to  their  fragrant  loads  as  they  crossed  the 
newly-mown  fields  ;  but  many  other  beauties 
of  The  Crofts  had,  in  turn,  a  full  share  of 
admiration  from  Sir  Augustus  Vansittart. 

There  were  newly-imported  Alderney  cows, 
as  tame  as  they  were  beautiful,  to  be  patted. 
and  praised.  Small,  black,  Berkshire  pigs  to 
be  noticed,  with  a  prophetic  eye  to  their 
streaky  bacon.  And  able-bodied,  butting 
lambs  to  be  encountered.  In  all  of  these, 
small  Sir  Harry's  interest  was  as  intense 
as  it  was  innocent  of  all  knowledge  of  owner- 
ship. To  little  Harry,  these  bucolic  treasures 
were  all  "  Uncle  Guy's/'  as  he  himself 
was. 

From  one  thing  to  another,  the  conversation 
led  easily  from  cows  and  butting  lambs  to 
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dogs  and  horses,  and  then  the  real  purport  of 
the  Baronet's  visit  was  confessed. 

'^  I  thought  it  better  to  come  over  and  see 
you  myself  than  to  write,  Vernon.  I  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  telling  you  my  chief 
reason  for  buying  your  mares  and  the  Irish 
deerhounds  in  such  a  hurry.  It  was  not 
only  to  keep  them  all  together ;  but  I  hoped 
you  would  not  object  to  take  them  back  as  a 
gift  from  an  old  Kootshire  friend  and  play- 
fellow. I  may  as  well  speak  out,  Vernon,  as 
I  came  for  that  purpose.  I  have  missed  your 
old  cordiality.  I  don't  know  how  it  was  we 
drifted  so  far  apart.  No  one  was  ever  more 
anxious  to  recover  a  friend  than  I  was  on 
hearing  of — Sir  Henry's  conduct.  It  must 
have  been  an  awful  blow !  I  had  a  great 
mind  to  join  you,  to  see  if  I  could  be  of  use. 
But,  somehow,  since  my  own  accursed  hitch  I 
have  not  cared  to  push  myself  on  any  one. 
I  wish  you  would  speak   out  as  frankly  as  I 
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am  doing.  When  a  man  marries,  his  ways 
change,  many  of  his  friends  lose  him.  If  you 
have  any  objection  to  my  bowling  over  here 
as  often  as  I  can,  only  say  so.  I'll  not  mis- 
understand it.  I  will  keep  my  friendship 
ready  for  you  on  the  other  side  of  the  Eipple. 
Speak  out  old  fellow,  will  you  ?" 

Guy  Vernon  was  much  touched  by  this 
hearty,  if  not  eloquent,  offer  of  friendship. 
And  the  gift  of  his  favourites  touched  him  on 
one  of  his  most  tender  points.  He  responded 
as  frankly  as  his  old  playfellow  could  wish, 
with  a  vigorous  grip  of  the  hand  held  out  to 
him. 

"  You  have  done  me  good  !  You  have 
indeed,  Vansittart,  by  your  generous  offer. 
There  are  not  many  fellows  who  would  have 
had  such  patience  with  me.  The  fact  is,  when 
I  left  home  a  more  utterly  miserable  devil  did 
not  exist.  The  whole  affair  was  like  a  hideous 
night-mare.    I  was  saddled  with  debts  I  knew 
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I  had  no  means  of  paying.  I  was  an  utterly 
ruined  man.  There  were  '  breakers  ahead  ' 
whichever  way  I  turned,  and  no  beacon  to 
guide  me.  Except  to  show  I  was  no  craven 
usurper  here,  I  should  not  have  cared  to  carry 
my  troubles  further  than  to  end  them  in  the 
Ripple.  But  I  don't  really  know  how  to  thank 
you  enough  for  your  noble  offer.  It  was  a 
splendidly  kind  thought,  old  fellow.  But 
even  if  I  could  afford  to  keep  the  mares,  they 
are  utterly  unfit  for  my  work  here.  I  thank 
you  with  all  my  heart  all  the  same  ;  and,  as 
for  the  dogs,  will  gladly  take  old  Brian,  Swift, 
and  Stella  as  your  gift.  By  your  coming 
over  here,  I  say  you  have  done  me  good. 
Come  as  often  as  you  can  !" 

"I  did  not  know  how  utterly  cut  up  you 
were.  We  heard  only  of  your  courage,  and 
your  magnanimous  protection  of  the  widow 
and  her  boys,"  Sir  Augustus  told  him.  "  I 
thought  you  had  the  best  antidote  to  despair 
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any    man    could    have,    in    Miss    Burleigh's 
affection." 

After  a  short  hesitation  Guy  Vernon  spoke 
again,  in  a  husky  voice  ;  the  bare  recollection 
of  his  old  pains  moved  him  afresh  and 
deeply. 

"  I  was  a  rejected  as  well  as  a  ruined  man. 
From  Mrs.  Blight's  accounts  of  your  visits  to 
The  Cedars,  you  seemed  to  be  possessing  your- 
self of  everything  on  earth  I  valued." 

"  Good  heavens  !  Was  that  it  ?  Now  I 
never  for  a  moment  doubted  Miss  Burleigh's 
sentiments.  I  believed  her  to  have  been  as 
true  as  steel  to  you,  Vernon,  from  her  earliest 
girlhood.  I  envied  you,  even  at  the  worst.  And 
now  I  find  you  enjoying  every  blessing  an 
honest  man  can  desire,  and  I  must  long  for  in 
vain." 

"  Why  so  ?"  Guy  asked.  "  What  do  you 
envy  me  that  you  cannot  secure  for  yourself?" 

"  A  loving,  disinterested  wife  in  the  first 
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place,"  Sir  Augustus  answered  boldly.  "  What 
reply  should  I,  Beast,  get,  if  I  laid  my  affections 
and  my  hulking  ugliness  at  the  feet  of  Beauty, 
with  feeling  and  honour  as  well  for  her  por- 
tion ?  If  I  were  to  pit  my  fortunes  against 
those  of  Crawford  Ffrancks  with  the  sprightly 
Loraine,  for  instance  ?" 

Guy  paused  a  moment,  then  answered  seri- 
ously enough  : 

"  There,  certainly,  I  should  not  feel  sure. 
Some  girls  are  in-born  flirts.  I  believe  her  to 
be  capable  of  be-deviling  any  man  alive — even 
old  Traill  himself — for  five  minutes'  amuse- 
ment.'' 

"  I  am  unfortunately,  or  fortunately,"  he 
said,  correcting  himself,  *'  fastidious  as  to 
womankind/'  the  big  baronet  confessed.  "  I 
know  men  who  would  not  have  a  blemished  or 
vicious  animal  in  their  stables  for  the  world, 
yet  contrive  to  pick  up  the  most  vicious  jades 
going  for  their  wives.     I  would  as  soon  think 
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of  hanging  myself  as  of  marrying  a  belle  who 
had  worn  out  the  holy  instincts  of  girlhood  in 
the  stifling  embraces  of  a  London  ball-room. 
I  take  it  all  eligible  parties  are  alike  to  such 
damsels.  I  should  like  to  be  loved  for  mvself 
alone,  as  you  are,  Vernon  ;  or  in  spite  of  my- 
self, perhaps,  /  ought  to  say,  to  find  a  woman 
who  could  enjoy  simple  country  pleasures  and 
occupy  herself  as  Mrs.  Vernon  is  doing,  with 
the  realities  of  a  useful  life,  instead  of  seeking 
excitement  in  the  whirl  of  a  fashionable  life, 
novel  reading,  and  petty  rivalries  in  dress 
with  her  fellows." 

"In  all  you  say  I  agree  heartily,"  Guy  told 
him.  *'  One  of  the  things  that  disgusts  me 
most  in  the  world  is  to  see  women  of  education 
and  position  outraging  public  decorum  with 
impunity,  as  they  do  by  their  dressing  and 
dancing.  What  would  the  old  hypocrite  '  Mrs. 
Grundy'  say  if  men,  or  any  poor,  hard-working 
women,   were  to  lounge  into  her  ball-rooms 
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half  naked,    with  all   their  clothes    hanging 
about  their  heels,  as  I  have  seen  some  very 
distinguished  ladies  doing  lately,  aud  *  Mrs. 
Grundy '  sat  simpering  by.     It  is  the  fashion 
to  be  manly  enough  in  morning  hats  and  coats  • 
why  not  imitate  our  decency  in  evening  dress 
occasionally  for  a  change  ?     And  as  for  novel 
reading,  I  have  made  my  wife  promise  to  feed 
the  hens  and  chickens,  and  milk  the  cows  her- 
self, sooner  than  solace  her  lonely  hours  with 
any  modern   popular  novels.      Volume  after 
volume  seems  to  be  written  solely  to  illustrate 
the  motives   and    emotions  of  the   very  car- 
rion of  our  kind  !     And  these  novels  lie  side 
by   side  with  tracts  for   the   propagation  of 
Christian  knowledge  :    extremes  meet  with  a 
vengeance !"     *'  And  the  best   of  it   is,"    Sir 
Augustus    said  laughing,  ''  Fielding,     Swift, 
Cervantes,    and  Montaigne    are    utterly    ig- 
nored, or,  if  known,   anathematised.     Shake- 
speare is  Bowdlerised  too,  for  young  ladies  who 
VOL.    TIT.  35 
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thrill  over  '  On  the  Brink,  and  Over,'  '  Beau- 
tiful Bigamists,'  *  Queans  of  Paris,'  and  the 
devil  alone  knows  what  besides." 

''  Oh,  don't  say  that  !  It  is  naughty  !"  the 
sweet  voice  of.  little  Harry  broke  into  their 
conversation.  "  When  I'm  a  big  man,  I  mean 
to  beat  Captain  Ffrancks,  and  marry  Miss 
Loraine  myself.  And  I'll  ask  her  to  love  you, 
too,  if  you  want  her  to  !" 

^'  By  Jove  I"  said  Sir  Augustus,  setting  his 
burden  down  and  shaking  his  large  limbs.  *'  I 
forgot  you,  my  little  friend.  We  have  not  been 
too  prudent  in  our  topics  of  conversation.  But 
here  is  another  victim,  you  see,  Vernon,  to 
Beauty's  list  of  killed  and  wounded." 

"  Harry,  my  boy,"  Guy  thought  it  well  to 
say,  "  when  you  liear  people  talking  together 
you  should  never  repeat  what  they  say. 
Better  try  to  forget  it  all  ;"  an  injunction 
which  led  to  a  string  of  silent  questions  in  the 
little  man's  mind,  and  impressed  the  matter 
there  indelibly. 
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Mr.  Vernon  pressed  his  old  friend  to  remain 
for  dinner ;  and  with  many  pleasant  talks  in 
the  picturesque  hall,  and  under  the  flower- 
laden  apple-trees,  the  day  drew  to  a  close. 

The  whole  house  was  fragrant  with  straw- 
berry-jam, some  of  which  was  brought  out  to 
the  orchard  by  Miss  Lorain e  to  be  tasted  by 
the  "  master,"  as  she  called  Mr.  Vernon.  She 
merrily  asked  if,  '*For  once.  Sir  Augustus 
Vansittart  would  like  to  make  himself  useful 
like  a  common  mortal,  and  help  to  stir  the 
great  bubbling  cauldron  of  strawberries  before 
he  returned  to  the  glories  of  Eippleford 
Manor." 

He  replied  with  good-humoured  eagerness  : 

"  Anything  you  ask,  Miss  Loraine,  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  do,  with  all  my  might." 

And  she  repented  at  once  of  her  saucy  re- 
quest, and  said  : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  rudeness  in  im- 
plying you  never  do  anything  useful.     I  hope 
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you  will  not  bear  malice.  I  cannot  help  trying 
to  tease  my  friends,  and  then  I  repent  at 
once." 

"  And  the  bear  was  graciously  pleased  to 
say,"  Sibyl  reported  to  her  friend  Madge 
later,  "  he  was  sorry  I  should  think  twice  of 
any  rudeness  to  him.  No  amount  of  it  ever 
surprised  him.  He  was  one  of  those  unlucky 
fellows  who  put  people's  backs  up  against 
them  by  the  first  words  they  utter.  He  could 
quite  understand,  that  to  a  pretty  dainty 
creature^  like  myself,  he  must  appear  an  awful 
brute.  So  now  he  knows  I  do  not  mean  to 
be  "personally  offensive  by  quizzing  him,  he 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  put  himself  down  as 
one  of  my  friends  if  he  may.  I  shall  put  the 
pretty  dainty  creature  against  the  personally 
offensive,"  said  Sibyl,  laughing  merrily,  "  and 
consider  I  have  received  full  absolution  for  my 
sins.  I  really  like  the  great,  neglected, 
miserable  creature,  Madge.    Did  you  see  that 
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the  groom  could  hardly  lead  the  horses  past 
him  when  his  carriage  came  round.  They 
would  be  patted  and  spoken  to  first.  And 
Harry  says  the  big  gentleman  carried  him 
nearly  all  the  way  to  The  Crofts  and  home  on 
his  back." 

"  He  said  he  liked  it,"  little  Harry  chimed 
in ;  he  was  following  close  by  Sibyl's  side,  as 
usual.  "  He  has  no  little  boys  to  love  him 
like  Uncle  Guy— only  puppies  !  Do  you  think 
the  big  gentleman  is  a  beast  ?"  the  child  asked, 
siezing  the  opportunity  to  get  her  opinion, 
without  violating  his  uncle's  injunction  not  to 
repeat  conversations  overheard. 

'*Dear  Harry,  you  must  not  use  such 
words.       Who    can    have    told   you    such    a 

thing  r 

''He  did,"  Harry  answered  eagerly;  adding, 
"  and  he  calls  you  a  beauty'' 

'*Try  and  forget  it  all,  darling.  He  was 
joking." 
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"No  he  was  not  /"  Harry  assured  her  em- 
phatically. "  When  I  told  him  I  would  ask 
you  to  love  him  a  little,  he  got  angry  ;  he  was 
red  in  the  face,  and  he  hurt  my  arm  a  little 
when  he  put  me  down ;  but  he  does  want  to 
be  like  Uncle  Guy,  for  you  to  love  him." 

"  Let  us  forget  it  all,"  said  Sibyl,  blush- 
ing. 

"  Can  you  forget  things  when  they  tell 
you  to  ?"  the  irrepressible  little  man  inquired. 
"  It  makes  me  remember  two  times  hette7\" 


After  this  confidential  talk  with  Harry, 
Sibyl  found  it  impossible  to  meet  Sir  Au- 
gustus Vansittart  without  a  smile  and  a 
blush,  as  well  as  her  ordinary  greeting  ;  and 
when  Sibyl  smiled  and  blushed  every  fea- 
ture partook  of  her  sweet  merriment  and 
modesty. 

She  looked  so  very  charming,  our  humble- 
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minded  monster  thought  yearningly  of  the 
pleasant  day  passed  with  her  at  the  Old 
Lodge,  and  his  thoughts  ran  on  : 

''  How  deucedly  happy  she  will  make  some 
fellow  or  other  when  she  does  settle  down. 
It  is  a  pity  she  is  such  a  flirt.  There  is  a 
grace  and  a  freedom  from  all  affectation  about 
her,  that  so  few  women  possess.  How  well 
she  lifted  her  arms  above  her  head,  too,  to 
bring  those  apple  blossoms  within  reach  of 
the  little  Guy's  fists.  Her  grace  is  her  own, 
that  is  clear  ;  she  has  no  devil's  machinery  of 
stays  to  cramp  her." 


*'I  have  taken  a  dreadful  fancy  into  my 
mind.  I  am  half  afraid  Sibyl  is  getting 
up  a  flirtation  with  Sir  Augustus,"  Madge 
ventured  to  whisper  to  her  husband,  after 
the  big  Baronet's  visits  had  been  again  and 
again  repeated  ;  and  ''  Uncle  Guy  "  had  not 
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always  been  as  soon  sought  for  as  he  was  on 
that  first  occasion  with  little  Harry's  help. 

''Dreadful,  indeed,  if  it  is  to  be  only  a 
flirtation." 

"  Oh  Guy !  you  would  not  wish  her  to 
think  seriously  of  him,  would  you  ?" 

**I  would  have  every  woman  think  seriously, 
before  she  lessens  a  man's  faith  in  the  honesty 
of  her  sex  by  such  a  flirtation,"  the  married 
Mentor  said  solemnly.  *'  If  she  loves  him,  a 
little  trouble  more  or  less  in  winning  her  is 
nothing,  as  ive  know  well,  my  darling ;  but  if 
she  does  not,  she  deserves  some  stinging 
punishment.  She  shall  not  bedevil  any  friend 
of  mine  as  she  did  young  Meredith  and 
Crawford  Ffrancks,  according  to  Mrs.  Blight's 
account." 

"  Oh  Guy  !  ive  should  be  the  last  to  quote 
Mrs.  Blight's  cruel  reports.  I  do  not  believe 
Sibyl  ever  did  anything  of  the  kind  !  How 
can  people  help  loving  her  ?     She  is  so  sweet, 
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and  gay,  and  true ;  but  I  am  afraid  of  her 
loving  him ;  beginning  with  pity.  He  would 
be  a  dreadful  nian  to  marry !" 

"  Not  so  dreadful  as  most  men.  I  believe 
all  his  faults  lie  on  the  surface.  He  would 
keep  his  goodness  and  amiability  for  his  wife. 
I  wonder  that  very  plausible  men  are  such 
favourites  with  women.  If  we  waste  our 
small  stock  of  fascination  abroad  we  can  have 
little  left  for  our  own  homes,  depend  upon  it." 

"  But,  Guy,  you  were  never  tired  of  abus- 
ing Sir  Augustus  Yansittart  a  short  time 
ago ;  and  now  I  find  you  have  changed  your 
opinion  entirely.     I  don't  understand  why." 

"Don't  you,  my  fairy?"  Guy  answered  more 
fully,  by  drawing  both  her  arms  round  about 
his  neck,  and  looking  down  into  her  earnest 
grey  eyes  :  "  Now  that  Madge  Burleigh  is 
my  own,  Yansittart  may  win  Sibyl  Loraine  if 
he  can  1  I  have  warned  him.  I  believe  her 
to  be  a  flirt.     Poor  fellow,  he  has  all  my  sym- 
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pathy.  I  was  not  a  scrap  wiser  or  better  than 
he  is,  a  very  short  time  ago.  I  must  not  fling 
stones." 

"  Oh  Guy  !  as  if  there  could  be  a  com- 
parison !  But  I  do  not  believe  Sibyl  can  be 
untrue  !" 


CHAPTER  Y. 


SIBYL   LORAINE    FRIGHTENS    HER   MOTHER 
AGAIN. 

"  And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled, 
And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority." 

Shakespeare  {Sonnet  Ivi.) 

It  was  satisfactory  to  all  to  hear  that  Mrs. 
Vernon's  tenants  were  *' people  every  one 
would  wish  to  know  " — the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Bulstrode.  Scenes  like  those  from  '*  Frois- 
sart,"  or  the  Queen's  Opera  House,  chased 
wildly  through  many  a  poor  brain  in  Rippleford 
besides  Mrs.  Blight's,  conjured  up  by  the 
mere  mention  of  their  sonorous  name. 

And  a  great  many   needless  additions  to 
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neglected  wardrobes  were  made  under  the 
droll  impression,  that  a  ^'  difference  must  be 
made,  when  people  of  that  rank  sat  so  near 
one  in  church,  you  know." 

There  is  indeed  no  knowinor  under  how 
many  disguises  vanity,  and  mauvaise  honte, 
and  time-honoured  British  servility  can  hide 
themselves ;  and  the  innocent  Countess  had 
many  muslins,  and  mantles,  and  imitation  lace 
veils  laid  to  her  charge  that  no  plain  Mrs. 
Anybody  could  have  persuaded  Pater  Familias 
to  sanction. 

The  coming  aristocrats  worked  hke  yeast  in 
the  minds  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  any 
unusual  rattle  on  the  high  roads  brought 
many  a  vacant  face  to  stare  eagerly  from  the 
first  available  window,  in  hopes  of  being  the 
first  to  see  them. 

But  before  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Bulstrode  could  gladden  the  eyes  of  the  little 
world  round  Mrs.   Vernon's  old   cedars,   Sir 
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Augustus  Yansittart  "  brought  the  smallpox 
from  LondoD,"  as  Mrs.  Blight  announced 
it,  and  '*  scared  away  Mrs.  Vernon's  new 
tenants.'^ 

Lady  Yansittart  seemed  to  have  been  even 
more  scared  than  the  new  tenants.  She  fled 
to  the  sea-side  with  most  of  her  household ; 
leaving  her  only  son  in  his  extremity  to  the 
grim,  but  faithful  old  housekeeper,  Mitcham, 
and  a  little  bandy-legged  groom,  who  elected 
himself  her  aide-de-camp. 

Sibyl  Loraine  frightened  her  mother  by 
urging  vehemently,  that  she  "might  go  and 
help  nurse  him  like  a  sister  of  charity,"  when 
Mr.  Traill  brought  the  news  of  his  old  pupil's 
danger  and  deserted  condition  to  The  Beeches. 

"  My  dear,  you  are  not  a  sister  of  charity," 
Mrs.  Loraine  answered  dryly,  shocked  at  such 
an  outburst  of  sympathy  in  Mr.  Traill's 
presence. 

"  Cannot  one  be  of  use,  or  devote  oneself  to 
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any  good  work  without  having  first  of  all  been 
a  village  laughing-stock  in  a  hob-goblin  gown 
and  bonnet  ?"  The  passionate  girl  went  on  .: 
*'  Ask  mamma  for  me,  Mr.  Traill  ;  while  we 
are  debating  on  proprieties  he  may  be  dying. 
If  I  could  only  save  him,  even  if  I  caught  it 
and  was  a  fright  for  life,  lulio  would  dare  to 
laugh  !" 

Mr.  Traill,  who  felt  something  unusual  and 
strange  in  his  throat  which  prevented  him 
from  speaking  at  once,  took  both  Sibyl's  hands, 
to  remonstrate  with  her,  but  she  gave  him  no 
time  to  begin. 

"Mamma  is  afraid  of  what  Mrs.  Blight 
would  say  ;  and  fear  will  make  her  selfish  and 
heartless  like  other  women  !" 

"  I  am  more  afraid  for  my  daughter,  and 
her  reputation  for  delicacy  and  reserve,  than 
even  for  Sir  Augustus  in  his  danger,"  Mrs.  Lo- 
raine  said  with  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke. 

"  What  a  world   of  meanness  and  selfish- 
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ness  we  women  do  hide  under  that  flimsy 
stuff,  our  reputation,"  Sibyl  went  on  sarcas- 
tically ;  "  that  precious  possession,  that  a  word, 
or  even  a  whisper  of  Mrs.  Blight's  may 
destroy  in  a  moment." 

*'  A  woman  should  value  her  reputation 
above  all  other  blessings,  Sibyl,"  Mrs.  Loraine 
said  as  sternly  as  she  could,  believing  that  she 
had  now  uttered  an  exorcism  that  must  cast 
out  the  evil  spirit  that  had  taken  possession 
of  her  usually  tractable  Sibyl. 

"  I  know  it  well,  and  therefore  I  would 
rather  be  old  Mitcham,  or  ugly  Jem  with  his 
under-hung  jaw,  ivithoiit  any  reputation,  than 
Sibyl  Loraine,  unable  to  do  one  good  or  use- 
ful action  for  a  sick  friend  with  all  her  health 
and  strength!  I  wish  I  had  lived  in  the  times 
when  women  thought  less  of  themselves  and 
their  reputations,  and  dared  and  did  great 
deeds — sans  peur  et  sans  reproche  ;  for  there 
have  been  Bayard  women  I" 
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What  could  Mrs.  Lorain e  say  or  do  with 
such  a  wild  daughter  as  this  ?  She  had  said 
the  sternest  thing  she  could  thing  of,  and  did 
not  like  to  invoke  a  new  demon  by  owning 
all  Sibyl  said  w^as  worse  because  said  he/ore 
Mr.  Traill. 

"  What  a  world  of  meanness  and  selfish- 
ness," etc.,  etc.,  Sibyl's  outspoken  words  had 
found  an  echo  in  her  heart.  It  w^as  wrong, 
of  course,  but  the  words  seemed  true,  when 
so  courageously  spoken  by  a  pure-hearted 
woman. 

Mr.  Traill's  attempt  at  rebuke  was  a  gentle 
one  enough,  but  it  only  seemed  to  add  fuel 
to  fire.  He  bewailed  that  ''  as  long  as  his 
poor  friend.  Sir  Augustus  was  young  and  un- 
married, he  must  necessarily  remain  with  the 
old  and  partially  incompetent  Mitcham  and 
Jem.  Young  ladies  must  control  their  sym- 
pathies." 

"  You  both  of  you  think  of  him  as  a  marry- 
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ing  man,  while  I  think  of  him  as  a  dying 
man,"  Sibyl  retorted  passionately,  "  and  a 
man  who  has  good  reason  to  think  and  speak 
evi] — if  he  does,  as  Mrs.  Blight  says — of  all 
women ;  for,  with  a  mother,  and  sisters,  and 
endless  relations,  who  have  no  fear  of  Mrs. 
Blight  or  Mrs.  Grundy  to  stultify  them, 
Mitcham  is  the  only  creature  to  prove  to  him 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  heart  among 
womenkind  !  How  will  they  all  feel — will 
they  feel  ? — if  he  dies  ?" 

Sibyl  left  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Loraine  and 
her  good  neighbour  drew  together  silently, 
not  knowing  what  to  say.  Mrs.  Loraine  did 
not  like  to  bind  him  to  secresy,  the  secresy 
that  again  came  up  as  one  of  the  *^  mean- 
nesses women  hid  under  that  flimsy  stuff  that 
Mrs.  Blight  could  destroy  with  a  whisper ;" 
and  Mr.  Traill's  thoughts  had  taken  a  wilder 
flight  than  Sibyl's  :  ''  What  a  wife  she  would 
have  made  for  poor  Vansittart !"  his  thoughts 
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said,  "  How  different  his  life  would  have 
been  with  such  a  generous-hearted,  fearless 
companion." 

But  all  he  said  to  her  mother,  after  a  few 
moments'  cogitation,  was  :  ^'  I  am  not  sure  if 
I  have  done  my  first  duty  in  keeping  aloof 
from  my  friend  for  the  sake  of  my  parish.  A 
clergyman's  life  is  full  of  puzzles,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Loraine,  full  of  puzzles  and  doubts. 
Your  dear,  pure-minded  daughter  has  cleared 
my  way.  Tell  her  so  with  my  dear  love,  if  I 
may  send  it." 

And  from  The  Beeches  Mr.  Traill  went  full 
of  a  great  purpose.  A  telegram  to  London 
was  answered  in  person  by  an  unemployed 
clerical  friend,  to  whom  in  all  confidence  Mr. 
Traill  could  make  over  his  flock ;  and  then  he 
took  his  place  with  the  troubled  Mitcham  and 
the  tired  Jem  by  the  bedside  of  the  frenzied 
man  at  the  deserted  Manor,  then  at  his  very 
worst,  and  a  prey  to  the  most  agonising  terrors 
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and    a   feverish  strength   his  three    devoted 
friends  could  hardly  control. 

*  *  *  ^  -5f 

After  Mr.  Traill  left,  Mrs.  Loraine  found 
an  hour  or  two  pass  very  slowly.  Sibyl  did 
not  return.  Prue  had  seen  Miss  Loraine 
"  take  her  hat  and  cloak,  and  make  her  way 
to  the  Larch  Walk,"  she  told  her  mistress, 
when  her  mistress  had  gone  to  seek  her 
absent  darling,  and  found  her  not.  Any 
difference  with  Sibyl  seemed  so  unnatural, 
that  Mrs.  Loraine  felt  depressed  with  a  sense 
of  wrong-doing  on  her  own  part.  Her  belief 
had  grown  as  strong  as  her  love,  that  this 
daughter  could  do  no  wrong. 

And,  indeed,  the  gentle  Sibyl  that  returned 
to  her,  fresh  and  cool,  from  a  long  walk  to 
visit  some  poor  neighbour,  did  not  look  as  if 
she  could  do  much  wrong. 

Mrs.  Loraine  was  glad  to  think  there 
was  no  need  to  say  anything  more  just  then 
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of  her  fears.  She  would  speak  to  her  darling 
at  night,  when,  if  there  was  any  little  tiny 
grief  between  them,  it  was  so  easily  kissed 
away  and  forgotten. 

*'  Sibyl,  let  us  talk  together  alone  now  of 
what  pained  me  so  much  this  morning,"  Mrs. 
Loraine  said,  in  reopening  the  vexed  question, 
at  what  she  hoped  might  be  a  calm  moment ; 
when  her  daughter  sat  in  the  low  chair  she 
was  so  fond  of  beside  the  fire,  plaiting  her 
long  locks,  for  the  night,  to  their  fall  length, 
and  dreamily  watching  the  bright  household 
god,  as  it  glowed  and  gladdened  the 
otherwise  dari^ened  room.  "  Was  it  only 
compassion  that  moved  you  so  greatly  ?  My 
dear  !  my  dear  !  you  cannot  like  that  hateful 
man !" 

'^You  call  him  hateful?  What  for, 
mamma  ?" 

''I  was  wrong,"  Mrs.  Loraine  owned 
quickly  ;  "  but  I   believe  I  could  hate  him 
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cordially  if  I  thought  he  cared  for  you,  or  you 
for  him,  or  there  was  even  a  chance  of  his 
marrying  my  Sibyl,"  she  went  on,  desperately 
ashamed  as  she  spoke  of  her  own  desperate 
words. 

*'  Again  the  word  marrying  comes  to  pain 
me,  mother,  and  from  you,  too  !  I  thought 
you  had  none  of  the  match-making  hopes 
and  fears  of  other  women,  mother — worldly 
women.  There  is  no  chance  of  it.  If  Sir 
Augustus  Yansittart  recovers,"  Sibyl  con- 
tinued in  a  softer  voice,  "  he  will,  one  of 
these  days,  most  likely  marry  some  beautiful 
serpent  like  Mrs.  Kerr  Paget,  who  will  make 
him  believe  that  she  loves  him.  How  can  he 
know  the  good  from  the  base  metal,  when  all 
ring  alike  falsely  to  him  at  the  time  of 
need  ?" 

''  I  am  so  troubled  at  what  was  said  before 
Mr.  Traill,"  the  anxious  mother  unwisely 
owned  ;  *'  I  almost  wish  we  could  ^o  abroad 
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for   a   time,  and   hear   nothinor  more   of  the 
horrid  sick  man." 

A  laugh  from  Sibyl  did  more  to  comfort 
her  mother  than  anything  else  could  just  then. 

"  Oh,  mother  !'*  the  would-be  sister  of 
charity  said  merrily,  *^  do  you  think  the 
Channel  has  the  fabled  power  of  old  Lethe  ? 
Or  do  you  think  sea-sickness  cures  a  mind 
diseased  ?  And  do  you  think  my  mind  dis- 
eased ?  Sleep  in  peace,  mother  mine,  and  I 
will  try  not  to  frighten  you  any  more." 

Mrs.  Loraine  thought,  "  It  cannot  be  so  very 
bad  after  all,  if  she  laughs  at  my  fears,"  and 
she  took  comfort,  and  as  long  as  she  could 
keep  her  eyes  open,  she  watched  with  yearning 
affection  the  slender  white  fiofure  with  the 
long  plaited  tresses  sitting  dreamily  intent  by 
the  fitfully  bright  fire. 

Now  the  room  was  in  total  darkness ;  now 
again  she  saw  her  dear  treasure,  and  the 
gleaming   light  on  her  hair ;  and  again  the 
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darkness  came,  and  in  it  the  loving  hopes 
and  yearning  grew  as  indistinct  as  the  form 
she  watched ;  and  Mrs.  Loraine  slept,  and 
dreamed — of  Crawford  Ffrancks  ! 

Mr.  Traill  was  told  next  morning  by  the 
greatly-astonished  Mitcham,  that  his  gigantic 
Ijrotege,  John  Sullivan,  had  followed  him  to 
the  Manor,  and  had  besought  her  to  let  him 
stay,  and  work  for  her,  for  his  good  master, 
and  the  sick  man. 

"  He  seems  as  handy  as  he  is  strong,  sir," 
Mitcham  reported,  "  and  he  is  moving  about  in 
his  stocking-feet  as  quiet  as  a  mouse,  and 
doing  the  cleaning  downstairs  as  I  have 
not  had  it  done  I  don't  know  when,  for 
kitchen-maids  nowadays  are  such  mighty  fine 
ladies." 

"  What  brought  him  here,  I  wonder  V  Mr. 
Traill  asked  in  surprise. 

''  He  said  he  heard  you  were  going  to  run 
into  danger  of  infection  ;  and  that  our  family 
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had  all  left  us! — so  he  hoped  he  might  be  use- 
ful, and  show  you  what  an  Irish  heart  was 
like." 

"  I  do  believe  he  is  a  true  man,"  murmured 
Mr.  Traill.  ''  And  I  have  found  him  honest, 
poor  fellow.  And  'a  friend  in  need,'  Mit- 
cham,  we  know,  is  all  the  proverb  says,  and 
more.  I  hope  he  may  do  full  credit  to  the 
warm  heart  that  brought  him  here  to  help  us." 
Good  Mr.  Traill  never  forgot  Miss  Loraine's 
impulse  to  go  to  Eippleford  Manor  to  nurse 
his  friend  as  a  sister  of  charity — to  risk  her 
beauty  in  the  infected  rooms,  and  to  prove 
that  women  possessed  something  even  more 
precious  than  the  flimsy  reputation  a  whisper 
from  Mrs.  Blight  might  destroy.  And  the 
story  of  the  scene  at  The  Beeches  was  one  of 
the  first  with  which  he  cheered  the  convales- 
cent as  he  recovered. 

The  sick  man  s    only  remark  was,  if  ever 
he  begged  any  woman  to  marry  him,  it  would 
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be  a  woman  who  had  proved  herself  to  be 
such  a  ''  hrick ''  on  such  an  emergency.  But 
he  thought  far  more  about  it  than  Mr.  Traill 
knew. 

To  Mr.  Traill  himself  his  thanks  were  neither 
loud  nor  many — the  closer  trust  and  manly 
gratitude  were  not  of  the  kind  that  words  suf- 
ficed to  express. 

The  sick  man's  weary  eyes  followed  his 
friend's  movements  wistfully — his  rare  smiles 
now  answered  his  friend's  slightest  need  of 
them  ;  and  Mitcham  and  Mr.  Traill  felt  as  if 
they  were  the  foster  parents  of  a  huge  but 
tender  child;  so  helpless  and  lovingly  resigned 
had  the  big  Baronet  become. 

But  he  recovered  fully,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  heard  of  in  Scotland ;  and  large 
boxes  of  grouse  from  Glenducie  reached  his 
friends  in  Eippleford  after  the  12th  of 
August. 

"  Goodness  knows  he  must  be  ugly  enough 
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now,"   Mrs.    Blight  was  hearTTT^a^T^ 
lie  is  badly  marked,  and  as  red  as  a  lobster." 

She  could  not  forgive  him  for  scaring  awaj 
the  Countess. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
''  I  shouldn't  wonder  !" 

*'  Like  an  old  tale  still,  which  will  have  matter  to  rehearse, 
^Though  credit  be  asleep,  and  not  an  ear  open." 

Shakespeare. 

On  one  of  Mrs.  Blight's  many  visits  to  Lynn 
she  was  lucky  enough  to  meet  Colonel  Mere- 
dith at  the  confectioner's  ;  and,  as  she  never 
lost  any  opportunity  for  collecting  gossip,  she 
at  once  asked  him  if  he  knew  anything  of  the 
Bulstrodes,  as  she  familiarly  called  Mrs. 
Vernon's  tenants.  Colonel  Meredith  evaded 
any  direct  answer  by  saying  he  was  not  aware 
they  had  arrived  yet.  But  Mrs.  Blight  re- 
turned to  the  charge  : 
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"  I  mean  what  sort  of  people  are  they  1" 

"  Have  you  not  looked  them  up  in  Debrett, 
Mrs.  Blight  V  he  asked  with  alacrity. 

"  Well,  yes,  I  have  tried  to  find  out  all  I  can. 
It  is  a  matter  of  more  interest  to  me  than  to 
most  of  their  neighbours  to  know  what  their 
family  is.  I  am  almost  the  oldest  resident  in 
Bippleford.  I  shall  see  them  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  do  my  best  to  make  them  an  fait  with 
their  new  surroundings,  that  they  may  know 
whom  to  know  and  whom  to  avoid." 

"  Lady  Yansittart  and  Mrs.  Burleigh  are 
the  oldest  inhabitants  if  you  come  to  that, 
mamma,"  Miss  Eliza  Blight  remarked,  as  soon 
as  a  pause  in  her  mother's  sentences  gave  her 
time  to  exercise  her  great  gift  of  accuracy. 

"  Lady  Yansittart,  I  fear,  is  not  likely  to 
feel  very  amiably  disposed  towards  the  new 
arrivals.  She  considers  Mrs.  Yernon  to  blame 
for  letting  her  old  family  home  to  strangers  ; 
and,  of  course,  in  the  presence  of  a  Countess 
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she  must  lose  much  of  her  own  social  impor- 
tance. I  feel  very  sorry  for  her  ;  but  much  as 
I  respect  Lady  Vansittart,  I  shall  feel  bound 
to  show  attention  to  the  Countess.  I  am  a 
great  stickler  for  all  proprieties,  Colonel 
Meredith  ;  my  mother  was  a  Grundy." 

"Mrs.  Burleigh  comes  next,  mamma/'  the 
truthful  Eliza  again  reminded  her  parent. 

"I  shall  not  dream  of  allowing  Mrs.  Bur- 
leigh's course  to  interfere  with  what  I  con- 
sider my  duty  towards  my  new  neighbours. 
Besides,  since  Miss  Burleigh's  unfortunate^  or 
rather  mad  marriage  to  Lady  Vernon  s  bailiff , 
her  mother  wisely  contents  herself  with  pot- 
tering about  among  her  flowers,  or  paying 
long  visits  to  her  daughter's  farmhouse  and 
Mrs.  Lorain e.  She  has  almost  withdrawn 
from  society  in  Bippleford.  It  was  a  strange 
marriage,  was  it  not.  Colonel  Meredith  ?" 

Again  the  gallant  Colonel  evaded  the  reply 
direct — sure    to  be  misunderstood  and  mis- 
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quoted — he  cheerfully  remarked  :  "  He  had 
heard  delightful  accounts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Guy  Vernon." 

"Perhaps  it  is  the  best  marriage  such  a  girl 
could  have  made  after  all,"  Mrs.  Blight  kindly 
added.  "  In  such  reduced  circumstances  she 
can  do  very  little  mischief,  and  a  little 
hard  work  may  tame  her ;  but  I  am  most 
anxious  to  know,"  she  began  again  at  the 
weary  Colonel,  "  if  Lady  Dorothy,  what's-her- 
name,  is  a  desirable  companion  for  my  girls. 
Some  one  said  she  was  a  very  hoighty-toighty, 
peculiar  young  lady,  and  played  the  violin  or 
some  strange  instrument.  I  am  thankful  I 
never  allowed  any  real  intimacy  between  my 
girls  and  Miss  Madge.  We  are  able  to  keep 
quite  aloof  now,  without  doing  her  any  un- 
kindness." 

"  Exactly  so,"  the  Colonel  answered  gravely. 

While  this  interesting  conversation  went 
on   round  a  high   glass  dumb-waiter,   laden 
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with  Bath-buns  and  gilt  crackers^  two  ladies 
had  been  quietly  refreshing  themselves  with 
ices  and  biscuits  at  a  little  marble  table,  in  a 
sheltered  corner  of  old  Dayton's  fruit  pre- 
serves. They  seemed  eager  to  leave  as  soon 
as  they  had  settled  their  small  debt.  One 
was  elderly ;  the  other  had  a  young  and  fair 
face,  with  a  merry  smile  upon  it,  and  was 
evidently  struggling  to  conceal  her  enjoyment 
of  Mrs.  Blight's  attack  upon  Colonel  Mere- 
dith's stores  of  gossip. 

The  elder  lady  looked  nervously  at  the 
open  door  and  windows  in  turn,  as  if  longing 
for  some  one's  arrival  to  aid  her  escape. 

**  It  is  of  no  use,  mamma,"  the  young  girl 
said  in  a  sweet,  low  voice  of  wonderfully 
musical  clearness.  "  Dotty  will  never  find  us 
if  we  leave  here  before  he  brings  the  fly. 
You  ought  to  bear  the  delay  better.  Such 
an  adventure  is  equal  to  any  of  Caliph 
Haroun  Alraschid's  1" 
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"  My  dear,  I  hate  adventures  of  every  kind 
as  much  as  you  like  them  !  Do  see,  darling, 
if  Dotty  is  coming/' 

Even,  as  she  spoke  "  Dotty"  appeared — a 
very  small  child  in  buttons,  sitting  with 
folded  arms  and  an  intensely  grave  face 
beside  the  shabby  driver  of  a  still  shabbier 
fly ;  and  having  dismounted  with  the  nimble- 
ness  of  a  squirrel  from  his  ignominious  perch, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  bring  his  fly  up  to 
the  only  curbstone  at  which  it  could  take  up. 
Mrs.  Blight's  ill-tempered  servant  kept  grim 
possession  of  that  part  of  the  pavement,  and 
looked  unutterable  scorn  up  and  down  the 
little  page's  buttons,  and  all  over  the  shabby 
driver's  conveyance. 

Colonel  Meredith  saw  the  dilemma,  and 
came  to  the  rescue,  desiring  Pratt  to  "  have  the 
goodness  to  move  on  a  few  yards,"  in  that 
tone  of  resolute,  yet  gentle  command  no  one 
dared  to  disobey. 
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Both  the  ladies  bowed  gratefully  to  the 
Colonel  as  they  passed  out,  and  the  youngest 
added  a  smile  and  an  audible  "  Thank  you," 
as  she  followed  her  mother  into  the  fly. 

*' Who  can  thej/  be  ?"  Mrs.  Blight  asked  the 
solemn  Dayton  as  he  returned  from  bowing 
his  customers  a  courteous  farewell.  '*  I  don't 
know  the  livery  or  the  boy,  and  yet  they 
said  '  To  Bippleford.'  How  ridiculous  to  call 
a  servant  by  a  pet  name,  and  to  give  the  crea- 
ture Bath-buns  when  penny  ones  would  do  I 
Parvenu es  with  pages  don't  know  how  to 
treat  them.  Fancy  speaking  to  a  perfect 
stranger  too." 

"I  heard  the  boy  say,  '  I  am  so  hungry, 
miladi,'  so  perhaps  they're  not  parvenues  at 
all,"  Miss  Eliza  remarked.  ''I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  it  was  the  Countess  herself, 
mamma ;  and  I  wouldn't  be  you  for  some- 
thing." 

***** 
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It  was  with  mingled  disgust  and  uneasiness 
that  Mrs.  Bhght  found  herself  face  to  face 
with  the  child  in  buttons  —  the  Bath-bun- 
eater — when  the  butler  ushered  her  through 
the  hall  at  The  Cedars  a  week  later. 

"  The  imp,"  as  she  called  him,  "  skipped  up 
to  the  Countess  more  like  a  kid  than  a  foot- 
man !  And  there  I  found  the  Merediths  and 
the  Loraines  chatting  away  like  old  friends," 
she  told  her  Cinderella,  Christina  Long,  on  her 
return  from  the  first  visit  she  hoped  might 
prove  the  commencement  of  an  aristocratic 
neighbourly  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
with  the  Countess. 

"What  shameful  deceit  not  to  have  told 
me  all  he  knew  about  them,  though  he  had 
not  known  them  personally  perhaps  till  now. 
Lady  Bulstrode  was  kind  to  his  son  some- 
where abroad,  and  they  are  just  like  old 
friends.  Lady  Dorothy's  name  is  Loraine, 
and  they  are  cousins.     From  the  very  little 
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Mrs.  Loraine  talked  of  her  husband's  people  I 
settled  they  must  be  quite  poor  plain  people. 
It  is  to  be  near  '  her  cousins,'  the  Countess 
says,  she  came  to  The  Cedars,  instead  of 
spending  the  winter  abroad.  Lady  Dorothy 
only  wants  cheerful  companionship,  and  she 
is  too  young  to  go  out.  When  she  returns 
my  visit,  Mary,  I  hope  you  and  Eliza  will 
just  quietly  manage  to  leave  the  room,  and 
send  Louisa  in." 

''  Just  as  you  please,  mamma,"  said  the 
aggrieved  Eliza.  "  It  is  a  pity  we  are  not  all 
fools  ;  you  would  love  us  better,  perhaps." 

**  Now,  Eliza !  All  I  wish  to  do  is  for  your 
future  benefit.  How  can  you  be  so  undutiful ! 
But  don't  blame  me  if  the  doors  of  The 
Cedars  are  closed  against  you,  if  you  show 
yourself  at  first." 

***** 
Before  the  little  children  had  gathered  in 
the  rich  brown  acorns  that  fell  in  such  pro- 
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fusion  from  Lady  Vansittart's  ancestral  oaks, 
as  winter  store  of  favourite  food  for  Sir 
Augustus's  pheasants,  they  had  all  learned  to 
give  their  most  smiling  salutations — bobs  and 
forelock -pulling — to  the  two  gentle  ladies  in 
close-falling  garments  of  soft  grey  cashmere, 
that  glided  here  and  there  and  everywhere 
in  such  evident  though  quiet  enjoyment  of 
their  country  home. 

Dotty  soon  became  an  institution ;  so 
incessant  were  his  labours  as  the  bearer  of 
dainties  to  the  sick  and  old,  when  the  Coun- 
tess and  Mr.  Traill  had  made  acquaintance  at 
Mrs.  Loraine's. 

There  was  not  a  needy  or  ailing  neighbour 
in  Rippleford  that  had  not  seen  the  Countess 
and  fair  young  Lady  Dora  Loraine  many 
times  before  Mrs.  Blight's  visit  was  returned. 
She  "  could  not  understand  it  at  all." 


CHAPTER  Vir. 

"  HOW   LONG   CAN   A    FELLOW  BEAR    IT  ?" 

"  Made  wit  with  musing  weak,  heart-sick  with  thought." 

Shakespeare. 

Sir  Augustus  Vansittart  returned  from 
Scotland  earlier  than  his  friend  the  Vicar  ex- 
pected, and  could  give  no  better  reason  for  his 
unsettled  plans  than  that  he  had  been  bored, 
and  had  lain  awake  at  night  there  a  good  deal. 
He  looked  thin  and  pale,  Mr.  Traill  thought. 

"  Fined  down,"  the  neighbours  said,  by  his 
terrible  illness. 

*'  Careworn  and  restless,"  was  Guy  Vernon's 
description  in  talking  about  Sir  Augustus  to  his 
young  wife.     "  Madge,  if  the  Paget  gets  hold 
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of  him  now — they  say  she  is  really  divorced  ; 
for  Paget  has  gone  head  over  ears  into,  dis- 
honour I  am  told — I  shall  feel  awfully  cut 
up.  I  have  grown  to  like  Yansittart  so  much 
again." 

Madge  laughed  at  the  notion  of  any  one 
who  had  been  smitten  by  Sibyl  Loraine  being 
caugtt  by  the  dreadful  Lucretia ;  and  Guy 
did  not  attempt  to  deny  that  to  love  a  good 
woman  was  »^  rather  in  Sir  Augustus's 
favour,  against  any  such  vixen's  chance. 

Mrs.  Blight  and  Mrs.  Tweedy,  too,  noticed 
the  change  in  the  burly  Baronet's  appearance, 
and  accounted  for  it  satisfactorily.  "  Such  a 
wretch  could  find  no  rest — not  even  in  the 
lap  of  luxury." 

The  wretch  meantime  went  about  his  own 
aflPairs  zealously.  The  Manor  was  never  better 
cared  for.  Sir  Augustus  tramped  for  hours 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  domain, 
setting  his  people  to  work  on  improvements 
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that  should  benefit  the  estate  as  substantially  as 
the  labourers.  The  roads  and  woods  promised 
that  winter  a  fresh  harvest  to  the  needy  and 
industrious ;  and  many  an  anxious  wife  and 
mother  had  a  good  word,  as  usual,  for  the 
gloomy  master  of  The  Manor,  *'  who  kept 
a-doing,  and  a-doing  of  good." 

These  long  tramps,  however,  were  terribly 
solitary  and  depressing.  The  huge  man 
paced  along  at  times  dolefully  enough,  review- 
ing his  own  shortcomings  and  deficiencies, 
magnifying  his  repulsiveness,  deploring  the 
recluse  habits  and  morose  ways  that  had  made 
so  many  of  his  fellow-creatures  shun  him,  and 
wondering  how  long  a  fellow  could  stand  the 
brutal  bad  luck  of  such  a  fate. 

The  rough  blows  of  this  man's  anger  were 
always  hit  at  his  own  failings.  He  had  a 
good  deal  of  tenderness  for  others — a  mass  of 
warm  charity  was  hidden  away  in  his  heart. 
But  who  would  ever  care  to  look  deep  down 
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into  his  heart.  He  felt  that  his  brutal  bad 
luck  so  often  made  hirn  appear  to  be  a 
brute. 

If  he  had  had  any  one  to  sympathise  with 
him,  he  would  have  enjoyed  every  step  of  his 
way  now — the  country,  and  The  Manor  above 
all,  were  in  their  fullest  beauty.  The  first 
frosts  of  October  had  turned  the  rich  summer 
foliage  into  the  fulness  of  autumn  glory  ;  the 
woods  glowed  in  crimson  and  gold  ;  the  hollies 
seemed  to  have  been  freshly  enamelled  ;  and 
the  pines  had  put  on  their  richest  winter  suits 
of  velvet.  The  plough-teams  paced  the  fields 
again,  turning  the  rich  red  loam  over  the 
russet  stubble ;  the  cattle  stood  knee-deep  in 
golden  litter  in  their  sheltered  yards.  The 
busy  turmoil  of  harvest  had  given  place  to  the 
rest  of  promise  fulfilled ;  for  a  time  at  least 
even  farmers  were  contented  ;  while  all  nature 
was  settling  to  a  short  repose  that  was  akin 
to  sloth. 
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The  noonday  sun  was  still  sometimes  as 
bright  as  when  it  shone  upon  the  busy  reapers 
and  the  swelling  ricks,  and  gave  its  richest 
colouring  to  the  melting  apricots  along  Lady 
Vansittart's  great  garden  walls  ;  but  the  even- 
ings drew  in  fast,  and  brought  a  crisp  cold  or 
a  tender  mist  with  them  that  added  tenfold 
to  the  enjoyment  of  exercise ;  and  it  was  now 
therefore  a  grievance  to  find  the  Vicar  fretting 
his  heart  out  over  neglected  tithe  accounts, 
and  wasting  half  his  evenings  again  with  his 
sick  clerk,  the  schoolmaster  Bates. 

And  the  glorious  autumn  leaves  dried  and 
fell,  and  drifted  in  heaps  upon  the  paths,  or 
were  raked  into  huge  heaps  by  hideous  old 
women,  that  seemed  to  have  been  scarecrows, 
and  resuscitated  solely  to  make  up  the  grave- 
mounds  of  the  dead  summer  foliage ; — for  such 
hags  are  seen  at  no  other  time  of  the  year, 
and  remain  to  us  still  a  mystery,  as  witches  of 
the  woods. 
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And  Sir  Augustus  still  walked  in  solitary 
bitterness  and  self-dissatisfaction,  while  his 
splendid  horses  were  exercised  in  pairs  by  his 
grooms  on  Shepley  Common,  or  up  and  down 
the  road  opposite  the  great  entrance-gates  to 
The  Manor  ;  that  all  miofht  see  and  admire 
their  black  and  scarlet  blankets,  and  the  cun- 
ningly interwoven  monograms  that  were  the 
pride  and  delight  of  the  little  saddler  in  Lynn, 
to  whom  Sir  Augustus  had  entrusted  his 
valuable  order  for  their  new  clothinor. 

Unless  in  company  with  Mr.  Traill,  Sir 
Augustus  never  trespassed  on  Mrs.  Loraine's 
grounds,  or  ventured  into  the  Vicar's  Walk. 

Of  course  he  often  met  Davies's  blood  bays 
and  barouche  as  they  swept  in  or  out  of  the 
stately  entrance-gates  of  The  Beeches.  Of 
course,  too,  he  raised  his  moody  looks  from  the 
ground,  and  acknowledged  the  grave  saluta- 
tions of  Mrs.  Lorain e  and  her  daughter.  By 
tacit  consent,  these  ladies  never  spoke  to  him 
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or  of  hiQi  when  they  met ;  each  one  m  turn 
seemed  anxious  to  find  indifferent  topics  of 
conversation  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Loraine's  bulky 
aversion  appeared  in  sight. 

^'  Now  that  the  evenings  grew  chilly,"  Mrs. 
Loraine  proposed  driving  out  an  hour  earlier, 
hoping  to  avoid  him  ;  and  the  day  after  she 
had  so  baulked  him  of  comparing  his  ugliness 
with  the  beauty  of  that  radiant  Sibyl  Loraine, 
our  uncouth  hero  strode  through  her  great 
gates,  and  away  to  the  American  garden,  into 
w^hich  he  had  seen  the  said  Sibyl  disappear, 
like  a  last  ray  of  sunshine,  shortly  before. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

HOW    TWO   NEGATIVES   MADE   AN 
AFFIRM  ATI  V^E. 

"  An  honest  tale  speeds  best  being  plainly  told." 
Shakespeare  {Richard  III.,  iv.  4). 

Sibyl  was  startled  by  the  heavy  footsteps 
deliberately  following  her  own  when  there 
was  a  choice  of  other  paths  :  but  she  took 
courage  to  turn  and  greet  him  with  a  cordial 
inquiry  after  his  health,  and  then  she 
added  : 

''  Where  is  Mr.  Traill  ?  This  is  the  first 
time  you  have  patronised  his  short  cut 
alone." 

Sir  Augustus  made  no  reply.      He  was  full 
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of  a  frowning  care  that  must  be  confessed  at 
once,  and  he  spoke  of  a  visit  he  had  paid 
Colonel  Loraine,  and  asked  if  she  had  heard 
from  her  uncle. 

"  We  have  not  heard  from  him  for  a  long 
time,"  Sibyl  answered. 

"  I  should  have  been  glad  to  let  him  tell 
you  my  errand,  more  gently  than  I  can  do 
myself,  Miss  Loraine,"  he  muttered  ner- 
vously. "  I  came  to  tell  you,"  he  went  on 
hurriedly,  as  if  he  feared  she  might  escape — 
"  I  came  to  tell  you  I  am  not  quite  the  hard- 
hearted man  most  people  think  me ;  I  love 
you  with  all  my  soul.  Miss  Loraine,  and  I 
have  sometimes  almost  hoped  you  might  learn 
to  understand  me,  and  give  me  some  love  in 
return.  There  is  nothing  in  this  world  that 
I  would  not  do  for  you,  Miss  Loraine  ;  but 
with  me  silence  means  more  than  other  men's 
loud  promises." 

Here  he  paused  ;  but  Sibyl  sought  in  vain 
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for  any  words  that  seemed  satisfactory,  or  for 
courage  to  utter  any,  satisfactory  or  not.  So 
they  passed  on  in  silence,  through  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  rocks  and  pines,  and  under  the 
gloomy  yews.  And  then  Sir  Augustus  stepped 
suddenly  in  front  of  his  fluttered  companion, 
and  spoke  again  in  tones  that  could  not  fliil  to 
move  his  hearer  deeply  : 

"  Am  I  another  of  those  miserable  fools 
who  have  mistaken  your  pity  for  something 
better  ?"  Still  silence.  "  Am  I  so  very 
terrible  that  you  dare  not  even  look  at  me, 
or  tell  me  the  truth?  Put  me  out  of  this 
cruel  suspense,  Miss  Loraine.  I  will  never 
pain  or  disgust  you  again  if  you  fear  me. 
Surely    you    do     not    wantonly    enjoy    my 
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"No,"  Sibyl  said  faintly.  Yet  the  denial 
reached  him,  and  sent  a  glow  of  hope  to  his 
heart. 

He  held  forth  both  his  hands  to  her   in 
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supplication;  and  with  all  his  heart — and 
a  very  humble  but  earnest  heart  it  was 
— in  his  look  and  in  his  voice,  he  pleaded 
again. 

*'  Think  of  the  miserable,  loveless  life  I 
lead,  and  what  a  wife  would  be  to  me,  Sibyl  ! 
Do  not  think  me  a  brute  for  persisting  till 
you  bid  me  go.  Must  I  go — without  even  a 
kind  word ?" 

There  came  to  him  again  another  faint 
little  *'No,"  as  Sibyl,  half-smiling,  gave  her 
hands  trustfully  into  his  eager  clasp. 

And  then  the  storm  of  feeling,  so  little 
suspected,  so  long  pent-up  in  Sir  Augustus 
Vansittart's  ^hard'  heart,  swept  over  Sibyl 
Loraine. 

To  say  that  she  was  frightened  by  his  pas- 
sionate embrace  would  but  feebly  describe  the 
mingled  confusion,  terror,  and  indignation 
that  followed  such  a  complete  seizure  of  her 
entirety. 
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We  are  not  writing  of  a  fashionable  belle 
who  had  "frittered  away  the  holy  instincts 
of  girlhood  in  the  stifling  embraces  of  London 
ball-rooms."  Sibyl  Loraine  had  been  singu- 
larly reserved  to  all  her  admirers,  and  even 
more  chary  than  usual  of  even  neighbourly 
hand-clasps  with  this  man,  because  she  feared 
she  loved  him  !  But  the  torrent  of  grateful 
and  pathetic  rejoicing  poured  out  to  her  soon 
turned  her  thoughts  from  herself  to  him  and 
his  unloved  life  once  more. 

All  the  passionate  instinct,  and  with  it  all 
the  truest  modesty  of  Sibyl's  nature,  was 
awakened  by  her  lover's  rude  embrace.  He 
set  her  free  indeed  at  her  first  movement 
of  alarm,  and  said  humbly  enough,  "  Forgive 
me,  Sibyl ;  leave  me  your  hand  at  least/'  and 
then  drawing  her  hand  lovingly  to  rest  upon 
his  arm,  he  led  her  gently  homewards  ;  and 
Sibyl  was  still  speechless — aflame  with  a  new 
shame  that  was  half  joy. 
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There  was  something  very  potent  in  the 
spell  of  this  man's  voice,  of  his  almost  convul- 
sive clasp,  of  his  earnest  and  humble  devotion. 
Every  woman  longs  that  her  lover  should  be 
grateful  and  magnanimous  at  that  first  start- 
ling moment  of  her  defeat,  and  while  Sibyl 
felt  that  she  was  conquered — that  sh© 
belonged  henceforward  entirely,  for  weal 
or  woe,  to  this  strong,  desperate  man — she 
believed  so  firmly  in  his  devotion  that  pain 
and  shame  soon  passed  away,  and  left  peace 
and  happiness  unalloyed  in  her  heart. 

So  she  walked  by  his  side,  and  heard  all 
his  doubts,  and  all  his  new  hopes,  and  she 
longed,  and  blushed  as  she  longed,  for  the 
time  to  come  when  she  might  own  that,  all 
ungainly  and  maligned  as  he  was,  she  loved 
him  better  than  her  life. 

"  From   to-night  I  shall  try  to  forget  the 
hateful  past,  Sibyl,  and  begin  to  lead  a  new 
life.     How  I  have  loathed  myself — my  dismal 
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life,  mj  very  name,  so  full  of  pomposity  !  In 
my  illness,  when  I  was  delirious,  I  heard  you 
call  me  distinctly  by  my  second  name ; 
'  George  Vansittart/  your  voice  said,  as 
plainly  as  I  ask  you  now  to  repeat  it.  That 
name  has  not  been  dragged  into  the  mud  by 
the  Kerr-Pagets,  nor  bandied  among  the 
scandalmongers  of  Rippleford.  You  may 
adopt  it  without  shame." 

Sibyl  could  find  no  words  to  meet  the 
great  need  suddenly  overwhelming  her. 

After  pausing  in  vain  for  a  sympathetic 
reply,  George  Vansittart  sighed  and  led  her  on. 

The  poor  fellow  had  only  asked  for  a  very 
little  love  in  return  for  his  entire  devotion  ; 
but  all  the  while  he  craved  some  token  that 
the  secret  depths  of  Sibyl's  heart  had  been 
stirred  as  deeply  as  his  o\vn. 

And  so  they  passed — as  many  a  man  and 
woman  pass  their  whole  lives — the  woman 
seeing  deep  down  into  the  man's  very  soul  ; 
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the  man  seeing  only  the  smile  that  ripples  the 
woman's  lips. 

Suddenly  Sir  George  felt  the  hand  he  held 
lovingly  upon  his  arm  trembling,  and  saw 
that  silent  tears  were  rolling  down  the  face 
he  knew  hitherto  as  such  a  joyous,  smiling 
one ;  and  then  he  half- repented  of  his  hot 
haste  and  rude  wooing,  and  was  fain  to  give 
her  time  to  recover  herself  in  silence  when  she 
faltered  : 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  feel.  Pray  give 
me  time." 

And  he  was  forced  to  contain  his  joy,  and 
respond  only  by  a  more  confiding  pressure  of 
the  trembling  hand  he  still  kept  clasped  upon 
his  arm. 

The  sight  of  Sir  Augustus  Yansittart 
coming  forth  from  the  American  garden  with 
Sibyl's  hand  clasped  upon  his  arm  gave  Mrs. 
Loraine  one  of  those  distressing  shocks  that 
are  apt  to  upset  the  calmest  minds. 
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She  had  imagined  that,  while  her  horror 
was  safe  in  Scotland,  her  favourite  Crawford 
Ffrancks  was  making  the  most  of  his  oppor- 
tunities to  woo  the  would-be  sister  of  charity 
at  The  Chase,  at  the  Old  Lodge,  and  else- 
where ;  for  nothing  could  have  been  more 
cordial  and  constant  than  their  pleasant  com- 
panionship, and  often  and  often  Mrs.  Loraine 
thought  another  day  or  two  must  end  her 
loving  suspense,  and  that  Crawford  or  Sibyl 
must  come  to  her  with  the  long-looked- for 
surprise. 

Whether  Mrs.  Loraine  had  or  had  not 
loved  her  distant  cousin,  Lord  Bulstrode,  in 
her  young  days,  was  a  mystery  neither  Mrs. 
Loraine  nor  the  Countess  had  ever  cared  to 
solve;  but  Mrs.  Loraine's  love  for  Lord 
Bulstrode's  adopted  son  and  heir — his  nephew 
Crawford — was  an  acknowledged  fact,  and 
her  deep  anxiety  that  Sibyl  should  share  it 
was  almost   as    undiso^uised.      And  she  saw 
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Sibyl  coming  slowly,  with  downcast  eyes,  all 
unlike  her  usual  light  and  joyous  gait,  with 
her  hand  resting  on  Sir  Augustus's  arm,  from 
the  green  depths  of  the  American  garden,  just 
as  she  had  begun  to  wonder  what  could  have 
detained  her. 

What  could  it  mean  ?  she  asked  herself. 
But  the  meaning  had  already  flashed  upon 
her  like  a  lightning-stroke,  and  blinded  her 
to  all  justice  and  disinterestedness  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Sir  Augustus  came  boldly  to  her  from  the 
verandah,  asking  earnestly  for  her  sympathy 
and  consent. 

"  For  Sibyl  has  promised  to  marry  me  !"  he 
said,  as  he  held  out  his  hands  to  her  mother. 

"  This  is  very  sudden,  very  terrible,  Sibyl !" 
the  poor  lady  said,  scared  not  only  by  her 
old  distrust  of  the  huge  being  before  her, 
but  by  the  cruel  failure  of  her  own  hopes. 
''My  wishes  were  all  so  different.  Sir  Augustus. 
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Indeed,  I  fear — Crawford  may  think — I  can- 
not consent  or  give  sympathy  while  he — I 
mean  while  I — indeed  I  am  not  fit  to  speak 
to  you  just  now  ;  I  must  leave  you  both,  and 
to-morrow,  if  I  can "  Mrs.  Loraine  stam- 
mered, and  then  passed  swiftly  from  the  room. 

A  few  moments'  silence — most  bitter  to 
Sibyl  and  Sir  George — followed  the  closing  of 
the  door. 

'*  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  this,  Sibyl  ? 
Your  mother  has  seemed  so  just  and  kind  to 
me  till  now." 

"  It  is  all  my  fault,"  Sibyl  hastened  to  tell 
him.  "  I  should  have  told  her  gently,  and  let 
you  come  to  speak  to  her  when  she  was  recon- 
ciled to — our  plan." 

''  But  her  plan,  her  wishes  ?"  he  asked, 
bewildered.  ''What  has  Crawford  Ffrancks 
got  to  do  with  it  ?  "  Were  you  to  be  given  to 
him  ?  Tell  me  what  it  all  means  ?"  he  con- 
tinued eagerly. 
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But  Sibyl  could  tell  him  nothing.  She 
could  only  beg  him  to  trust,  as  she  did,  that 
"  Mamma  will  be  kind  and  just  again  as  ever 
by  to-morrow." 

But  neither  of  them  quite  recovered  the 
shock  and  chill  Mrs.  Loraine's  reception  gave 
them  ;  and  Sir  Augustus  took  his  departure, 
with  almost  as  anxious  and  gloomy  an  air  as 
when  he  strode  into  the  American  giu,rden, 
oppressed  with  the  secret  of  his  great  yearning 
love. 

"  Mother,"  Sibyl  said,  going  into  Mrs. 
Loraine's  room  and  kissing  her,  "  I  cannot 
bear  to  be  without  your  sympathy  ;  neither 
can  George.  You  must  learn  to  love  him  for 
my  sake,  and  let  him  be  your  son." 

"  Pray,  who  is  George?"  Mrs.  Loraine  asked 
as  dryly  as  she  could,  feeling  all  the  while  an 
insane  desire  to  rave  out  all  her  jealous  love, 
and  her  hopes  regarding  her  dear  Crawford. 
'*  You  should  have  told   me  if  your  terrible 
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fancy  or  compassion  for  that  man  had  not  died 
out,  Sibyl.  You  know  I  promised  to  take 
you  abroad — anywhere  out  of  his  reach.  He 
is  so  uncouth,  if  nothing  worse ;  so  unfit  fur 
you.  I  had  set  my  heart  on  a  husband  so 
different, — worthy  of  you,  Sibyl.  What  can 
you  hope  for  in  such  a  marriage  ?  What 
sort  of  life  will  you  lead  with  that  silent, 
gloomy  creature,  so  unlike  you,  or  any  one 
else  ?" 

Sibyl  waited  till  the  first  rush  of  words 
spent  itself;  then  she  nestled  beside  her 
mother  on  her  couch/  and  answered  out  of  a 
full  heart : 

''  What  can  I  hope  for  ?  What  sort  of  life 
shall  I  lead  ?  I  hoj)e  to  be  my  husband's 
dearest  friend  and  companion.  He  has  had 
no  one  to  love  him — I  shall  have  all  his  love. 
He  shall  be  lonely,  and  gloomy,  and  silent  no 
longer.  I  shall  always  be  with  him — travel 
with   him,   work    with  him,  do  good  to   all 
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depending  on  him.  A  smile  from  him,  mother, 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  the  touch  of  his  hand, 
makes  my  heart  beat  with  joy.  I  long  to  be 
with  him  day  and  night,  part  of  his  life.  I 
love  him  as  you  loved  my  father,  and  he  loves 
me,  as  you  say  my  mother  was  loved.  If  God 
blesses  us  with  children,  their  lives  shall  be 
all  you  have  made  mine,  all  that  George  Van- 
sittart's  has  not  been.  They  shall  not  know 
which  of  us  to  love  best,  mother.  Kiss  me, 
darling;  do  tell  me  I  am  justified." 

•55"  -jt  4'r  -viT  •?5' 

And  after  a  little  time  Mrs.  Loraine  had 
wept  her  pain  away,  and  kissed  her.  The 
allusion  to  her  husband's  memory  and  Sibyl's 
own  happy  childhood  had  melted  away  the 
thin  crust  of  ice  between  them.  And  Mrs. 
Loraine  determined  to  crush  out  the  pain  of 
her  one  short  fit  of  unreasoning  jealousy,  and 
of  the  failure  of  her  one  gentle  effort  at  match- 
making.     And   remembering    all     the    ugly 
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words  she  had  appUed  to  Sibyl's  beloved,  she 
felt  afraid  of  their  next  meeting  ;  and  then 
motherly  interest  got  entire  possession  of  her, 
and  she  said  : 

"  Tell  me  all  you  like  to  tell,  my  darhng  ; 
though  I  have  been  so — so — hard  to  your 
George." 

Before  she  slept  Sibyl  told  all  her  story, 
and  had  no  fear  for  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER  TX. 


BEAUTY    AND    THE    BEAST. 


"  Why  did  she  love  him  1     Curious  fool ! — be  still — 
Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will  V 

Byron  {Lara). 

Sir  Augustus's  victory,  however,  was  not 
won  without  some  few  more  desperate 
struggles. 

His  mother  had  still  to  be  faced  ;  and  her 
objections  to  his  choice  for  a  time  utterly 
routed  the  force  of  his  love. 

Lady  Yansittart  listened  to  her  son's  an- 
nouncement that  night  after  their  usual  stately, 
and  somewhat  silent  dinner,  with  still  statelier 
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composure  and  silence.  Still,  her  displeasure 
was  of  a  very  distressing  kind,  longing,  as  he 
was  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  for  sympathy 
from  his  mother. 

Sir  Augustus,  therefore,  humbled  himself 
next  morning  so  far  as  to  ask,  what  reason  she 
had  to  mark  such  disapprobation  of  his  choice  ? 
What  fault  she  could  find  in  Sibyl  Loraine  ? 

"  In  her  ?  None,  Augustus.  Though  a  girl 
so  generally  admired  and  spoilt  is  not  likely  to 
settle  down  to  the  gloomy  life  you  will  lead 
her.  Sooner  or  later  her  position  here  will  be 
most  important/' — Lady  Vansittart  devoutly 
hoped  late7\  as  she  alluded  to  the  ti^ansfer  of 
her  sceptre  by  the  chill  hand  of  death. 

"  If  that  is  all,  mother,  you  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  give  me  a  few  kind  words  to  carry  to 
her  to-day." 

"  I  have  no  words  of  anj  kind  to  send  to  a 
girl  who  ridicules  a  man  in  private,  and  yet 
deludes  him  into  marriage,  when  all  her  other 
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schemes  and  fancies  fail  her,"  Lady  Yansittart 
replied  in  her  hardest  voice  ;  and  then  she 
continued,  "  It  was  not  necessary,  Augustus, 
to  resent  her  unbecoming  'persiflage  before  ; 
but  no  man  who  has  been  called  a  ^  wild 
beast'  and  a  *  hippopotamus '  by  a  girl,  should 
put  any  trust  in  her  willingness  to  accept  his 
title  and  his  fortune." 

"  As  to  that*'  Sir  Augustus  answered 
hastily,  neversuspectingSibyl  of  any  mercenary 
motiv^e,  even  at  this  worst  moment  of  wounded 
feeling — ''  as  to  that,  Crawford  Ffrancks  has 
every  way  the  best  of  it,  and  good  looks  into 
the  bargain,  to  recommend  his  suit." 

'*  I  believe  she  has  failed  to  secure  that  idle 
young  man.  She  has  at  any  rate  forced  you, 
as  she  always  longed  to  do — when  she  likened 
vou  to  a  beast  in  a  cao^e  at  the  Zooloofical — 
'  to  roar  a  pleine  gorge.'  I  believe  she  has 
always  personally  disliked  you,  Augustus  ;  and 
if  you  choose  to  be  deluded  by  her  now,  do 
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omen. 


not  say  anything  to  deceive  her  as  to  my  feel- 
ing towards  her.'* 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  giving  our  readers 
a  fair  impression  of  our  ugly  hero,  we  need 
not  tell  them  what  an  effect  his  mother  s  dis- 
closures had  upon  him.  What  right  had  he 
to  take  advantage  of  this  fair  young  creature's 
compassion  or  weakness — whatever  it  was  ? 

After  a  time  much  of  the  pain  for  himself 
died  out  in  the  earnest  desire  to  save  the 
fatherless,  brotherless,  innocent  Sibyl  from  a 
marriage  without  love. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  Sibyl's 
longing  to  find  herself  once  more  beside  her 
earnest,  outspoken  lover.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
affection,  she  had  not  dared  to  own  to  herself 
or  him  the  day  before,  was  now  as  natural,  and 
to  be  given  to  him  with  as  much  innocent 
hardihood  as  her  hand-clasp,  or  her  smiles,  or, 
as  she  now  felt — blushing  at  her  own  joy — her 
kisses,  when  he  should  care  to  claiai  them. 
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What  had  she  to  give  George  Vansittart 
but  her  love  ?  Should  she  be  miserly  with 
that  ?  Ah,  no  !  she  longed  to  give  him 
generously  of  her  wealth,  and  to  be  sure  that 
he  too,  like  her  mother,  felt  that  she  was 
justified  in  wishing  to  live  her  life  as  his 
loving  wife. 

When  would  he  come  ?  and  how  would  Le 
greet  her  ?  and  how  could  she  best  put  her 
love  and  trust  into  words  of  more  tender  mean- 
ing than  those  two  murmured  Noes,  which 
together  had  assuredly  made  one  unmistak- 
able Yes,  and  yet  had  so  shamed  her  by  their 
niggard  response  to  his  outpourings  ? 

Sibyl  had  hardly  ever  looked  more  beauti- 
ful than  now,  when  all  the  sweetest  instincts 
of  womanhood  were  beaming  forth,  and 
moving  every  fibre  of  her  tender  heart  and 
expressive  face.  And  to  this  joyous,  shame- 
faced, lovely  Sibyl  came  at  length  the  re- 
sounding  announcement   of    "  Sir   Augustus 
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Vansittart,"  in  Ellis's  best  bass  ;  and  in  spite 
of  herself,  fair  Sibyl  turned  away  with  a  beat- 
ing heart,  and  a  strange  impulse  to  escape 
from  the  longed-for  visitor. 

And  the  meeting  was  disappointing  and 
tame.  The  lover  brouoht  his  hat  in  with 
him,  just  as  any  common  visitor  would  have 
done,  and  seemed  for  a  few  moments  to  think 
more  of  placing  that  safely  out  of  sight  than 
of  receiving  Sibyl's  sweet  welcome. 

And  when  he  did  turn  to  approach  her,  it 
was  but  a  gloomy  face  she  looked  upon,  and 
a  silent  grasp  of  both  her  hands  that  met  her. 

After  all  it  was  Sibyl  who  took  the  initiative. 
How  unlike  the  sweet  fancies  Sir  ilugustus's 
arrival  had  scared  away !     She  asked  timidly  : 

''  What  is  it — George — may  I  know  ?" 

"  You  shall  know  all,  Sibyl  ;  but  I  must 
gather  my  wits  together  first ;  the  sight  of 
you  has  driven  all  other  thoughts  away. 
Don't  take  your  hands  from  me — yet." 
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Sibyl  thought  it  an  age  before  he  spoke 
again,  and  all  the  while  his  clasp  of  her  hands 
had  throbbed  with  a  force  that  drew  an 
answering  throb  through  all  her  pulses.  Yet 
outwardly  she  seemed  so  still. 

**  Sibyl,"  he  said  at  last,  "  my  mother  has 
raised  even  more  cruel  suspicions  of  my  unfit- 
ness to  mate  with  you  than  Mrs.  Loraine. 
I  hardly  know  if  I  ought  to  have  come  here 
at  all  to-day.  But  I'm  a  selfish  fellow  ;  I 
longed  to  have  it  all  settled  at  once.  Have 
you  time  to  hear  my  trouble  ?  Will  you 
promise  to  tell  me  the  truth,  no  matter  if  it 
is  as  ugly  and  hateful  myself  We  must 
know  the  whole  truth  before  it  is  too  late." 

**No  one  will  disturb  us,"  Sibyl  answered 
low,  adding :  '*  When  you  know  me  better 
you  will  find  I,  too,  love  the  truth,  however 
painful,  better  than  any  pleasant  deception. 
You  may  trust  me,  Sir  Augustus." 

She  withdrew  her  hands  as  she  spoke  ;  for 
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this  she  saw  was  do  longer  her  "  George," 
but  the  man  as  he  was  before  their  strangely 
passionate  meeting  under  the  solemn  yews. 

She  sat  down  on  a  low  ottoman,  beside  a 
huge  arm-chair,  to  which  she  thereby  seemed 
to  invite  him  ;  but  he  stood  erect,  looking  his 
very  worst,  uncouth,  repulsive  with  gloom  or 
distress ;  and  for  some  moments  the  silence  in 
the  room  was  unbroken,  save  by  the  ticking 
of  the  clock  or  the  fall  of  a  cinder  on  the 
hearth. 

'^  I  was  brutally  hasty  last  night,"  Sir  Au- 
gustus recommenced.  "  I  gave  you  no  time  to 
think  of  what  you  should  say  or  do — not  that 
you  did  say  much.  I  took  all  I  wished  for 
granted.  I  was  unfair  ;  I  know  that  now.  I 
am  not  a  vain  man  generally,  I  know  what 
I  am,  and  w^iat  I  look  like,  better  than  most 
ugly  brutes ;  but  what  old  Traill  told  me 
when  I  was  ill,  and  the  w^ay  you  have  always 
behaved  to  me,  I  suppose  got  into  my  brain. 
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and  I  have  made  a  sad  ass  of  myself,  if  all 
they  say  is  true. 

-  "Compassion  is  not  what  I  want.  That  won't 
satisfy  you  either,  believe  me,  Sibyl,  when  you 
know  what  the  realities  of  life  and  marriao-e 
are,"  he  went  on.  "  You  might  grow  to 
loath  me.  I  must  protect  you  against  my- 
self. No  man  ever  had  such  a  fate  against 
him  ;  but  pity  won't  do  for  me  or  for  you. 
You'd  break  your  heart  if  you  tried  it." 

"Pity?"  Sibyl  asked.  "I  should  never 
pity  you !  You  may  make  your  life  all  that  man 
can  wish."  But  then,  dreading  that  the  out- 
burst she  had  listened  to  was  a  sort  of  self- 
reproach  for  his  rash  appeal  of  the  night 
before,  she  added,  almost  in  a  whisper  : 

"  If  you  repent  having  given  me  your  love, 
Sir  Augustus,  you  cannot  be  too  explicit ;  tell 
me,  and  let  me  go." 

"  Repent ! — never  !  I  love  you  better  than 
my  life,  and  shall,  whether  you  hated,  or  hate 
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me  still !  Wild  beast  !  Idppopotamus  ! — com- 
'paved  to  you — /  "inay  be ;  but  no  liar ! 
Words  won't  tell  you  what  my  love  is,  or  the 
torment  I  have  endured,  craving  ever  so  small 
a  sign  that  I  might  hope  and  speak  !  Weary 
and  famished,  I  must  give  up  all  hope  of  rest 
or  food,  if  what  my  mother  swears  is  true  !" 

*'  What  does  she  swear  ?"  Sibyl  asked, 
trembling,  her  cheeks  flaming  with  the  recol- 
lection of  every  silly  word  and  hateful  pre- 
tence with  which  she  had  disguised  her  love 
for  this  rough  wooer. 

*'  That  from  childhood  till  now  you  have 
found  me  hateful  and  ridiculous — made  me  a 
by-word  for  deformity.  And  have  you  only 
given  in  now  from  compassion,  or  from  a  long- 
ing to  victimise  yourself  and  be  a  martyr ! 
Ihe  devil  does  prompt  some  women  to  make 
human  sacrifices  of  themselves  !  Did  you 
use  such  words  in  describing  me,  Sibyl  ? 
Or   is    it   all   Mrs.    Blight  s    venom    again  ? 
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Say  yes,  or  no.  Don't  fear  me.  I  want  to  save 
you,  my  darling,  from  worse  than  death." 

"  The  words  were  true,"  Sibyl  said,  forcing 
the  sounds  to  come,  and  to  seem  calm,  while 
her  whole  soul  was  in  uproar  to  be  able  to 
pour  out  the  real  truth  with  her  confession. 
*^  The  words  were  true,  but  poison  has  been  put 
into  them  to  hurt  you  as  I  never  dreamt  they 
could.  I  tried  to  deceive  myself  and  every- 
one else  with  my  wicked  ridicule  of  you — 
then " 

''  When,  Sibyl  V 

"  Before  I  dared  own,  even  to  myself,  that 
I  loved  you,"  Sibyl  said ;  and,  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands,  she  hid  it  against  the 
huge  arm-chair  beside  her ;  all  that  re- 
mained for  Sir  Augustus  to  glare  upon  were 
the  great  coils  of  sunny  hair  about  the  onyx 
comb. 

"  They  said  it  was  now — a  few  days  since — 
God  knows  when — certainly  too  lately  to  give 
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you  time  to  change/'  he  cried,  bending  down  to 
her. 

"  I  have  not  changed,"  Sibyl  said,  raising 
her  burning  face  with  its  sweet,  frank  eyes  to 
meet  his  eager  gaze.  "  If  I  had  changed  sud- 
denly— if  I  had  ever  had  such  a  feeUng  before 
— if  I  had  ever  longed  to  devote  my  life — to 
risk  what  you  men  think  of  first  of  all, 
bea,uty,  in  nursing  any  other  friend,  I  would 
not  have  believed  myself,  or  my  joy  last 
nio'ht." 

"  Is  it  fair,"  Sir  Augustus  groaned,  rather 
than  asked  her,  "  to  beg  you  to  open  your 
heart  to  me  quite,  Sibyl  ?  It  is  more  to  me 
than  to  any  man  to  know  all  that  is  in  his 
wife's  heart.  I  believed  you  then  to  be  en- 
gaged to  Crawford  Ffranks." 

''  I  never  was  engaged — never  wished  to  be 
— to  any  one,"  Sibyl  spoke  eagerly,  wdth 
another  honest  look,  straight  to  his  face. 
"Everything  I  ever  thought  or   wished  you 
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may  ask.  Others'  secrets  you  will  not  ask,  I 
feel  sure." 

"  Almost  in  the  same  breath,  Sibyl,  you 
owned  your  horror  and  implied  your  love. 
Sibyl !" 

"  I  owned  no  horror.  I  owned  my  deceit, 
repented  of  while  I  spoke  the  hateful  words." 

Sibyl  could  scarcely  keep  back  her  tears  of 
contrition  and  remorse.  Were  those  childish, 
wicked  words  to  blight  his  love  and  trust  ever- 
more ?  And,  being  a  woman,  could  she  do 
nothing  to  prove  her  true  affection  ? 

"  If  I  knew  what  a  true  woman  seeks  in 
marriage,  Sibyl  ;  if  devotion  would  secure  your 
happiness  ;  if  your  meaning  and  mine  are  the 
same  of  truth,  honour,  and  wedlock !  Bound 
for  ever,  indissoluble  !  Are  our  loves  the  same, 
or  unlike  as  we  are  ?  *  Beauty  and  the 
Beast !'  "  he  continued,  starting  from  his  place 
to  tramp  to  and  fro  uneasily  between  tlie 
windows  and  the  fireplace,  full  of  trouble,  and 
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evidently  dwelling  still  on  his  own  hateful- 
ness,  not  on  Sibyl's  confession  of  her  love. 

"  I  do  not  think  our  love  is  the  same, 
George,"  Sibyl  said  in  her  sweet,  low  tones, 
standing  up  to  meet  him  at  one  of  these  uneasy 
turns.  "Yours would  not  perhaps  stand  the  test 
mine  does.  Mine  is  independent  of  all  beauty, 
or  I  might  have  been  tempted  to  love  my 
cousin  Crawford  ;  and  I  did  not.  I  cannot 
explain  what  I  have  felt,  so  long,  for  you:  the 
trust,  the  peace,  near  you ;  the  wish  foi'  your 
guidance  and  protection  ;  the  yearning  to  be — 
part  of  your  life.  I  feel  you  are  my  magnet. 
I  obey  a  power  I  cannot  explain." 

There  was  magnetism  now  in  Sibyl's  voice, 
in  her  tearful  eyes,  in  her  very  attitude  as  she 
stood,  beseeching  and  yet  brave,  in  his  path  ; 
and  Sir  Augustus  stopped,  and  daringly 
claimed  a  proof  of  this  love  of  hers,  independent 
of  all  external  attractions  : 

"  Will  you,  Sibyl ;  can  you  put  your  arms 
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about  my  ugly  neck,  of  your  own  free  wiJl, 
and  give  me  a  kiss  ?" 

"  Of  my   own   free    will  ?      Perhaps   not ; 

yet "  Sibyl  said ;  but  her  last  word  itself 

was  a  caress,  it  was  so  tenderly  soft  and  coy. 
And  so  it  fell  upon  the  wild  beast's  heart.  He 
felt  he  might  trust  Sibyl's  love  ;  and,  folding 
her  close  in  his  arms,  he  bent  his  head  down 
to  hers,  snatching  every  tender  little  word  of 
avowal  before  it  had  time  to  flutter  from  her 
lips,  and  hiding  his  wild  delight  upon  those 
bright  coils  of  hair.  Was  she  not  all  his 
own  1 

^  y^  y^  v^  y^ 

Nothing  that  Mrs.  Blight  said  later  in  re- 
probation of  this  inconsistency  could  be  con- 
sidered as  unfair,  or  undeserved  ;  and  yet  her 
indignation  was  neither  silent  nor  short-lived. 
"  But  there  always  have  been,  and  always  will 
be,  mercenary  matches  or  worse,  while  men 
have  money,  and    women    have  beauty,   and 
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young  girls  love  one  day  what  they  hated  the 
day  before.  But  nothing  she  said  was  ever  at- 
tended to,  and  every  one  loved  their  own  way 
best :  so  let  them  take  it,  as  Sir  Auofustus 
Yansittart  did,  and  repent  at  leisure." 


CHAPTEE  X. 


MRS.  loraine's  inconsistency. 


"  Wilt  thou  make  a  trust  a  transgression  V 

Shakespeare  {Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  ii.  1). 

Strange  shocks  have  to  be  borne  by  most 
women  at  every  great  epoch  of  their  lives; 
and  not  the  least  painful  of  these  very  often 
attend  the  welcome  of  an  unwelcome  or  re- 
pulsive son-in-law.  And  for  such  pangs — a 
very  martyrdom  of  maternity, — however  cour- 
ageously and  unselfishly  endured — the  world 
has  no  sympathy  to  give,  but  gives,  in  place 
of  it,  derision. 

The    mother   assumes   the   much-ridiculed 
relationship  at  the  sacrifice,  probably,  of  her 
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greatest  happiness.  She  is  forced  to  give  up 
a  treasure  she  would  surely  withhold  if  she 
could.  She  is  forced  to  reconcile  herself  to  a 
false  position,  where  the  grossest  inconsistency 
becomes  a  positive  duty.  She  is  steadfastly 
intending  to  crush  out  every  feeling  of  self ; 
and  she  finds  that  the  only  portion  she  may 
expect  for  many  a  weary  year  is  distrust ;  and 
she  may  consider  herself  a  lucky  woman  if 
calumny  is  not  added  to  it. 

Our  sympathies,  we  own,  were  all  with  Mrs. 
Loraine ;  and  if  Sir  Augustus  Vansittart  suf- 
fered four  times  as  much  dread  of  meetinor 
Sibyl's  mother,  as  the  mother  suffered  at  sight 
of  him — in  spite  of  all  her  unselfish  resolu- 
tions— we  think  poetical  justice  was  still  but 
scantily  dealt  out  to  him. 

He  came  at  once  to  the  point  distressing 
them  both  :  Mrs.  Loraine  s  intense  dislike  of 
him. 

"  Had  she  allowed  her  mind  to  be  poisoned 
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by  Mrs.  Blight's  infamous  reports  ?"  he  asked 
her. 

We  know  that  Sibyl's  sweet  confession  had 
cleared  away,  and  for  ever,  the  brooding  care 
that  his  great  ungainliness  had  been  to  him  ; 
and  he  had  thought  from  the  first  that  was 
Sibyl's  affair  only,  not  her  mother's.  It  was 
of  objections  to  his  character,  not  to  his  person, 
that  he  must  speak  to  Mrs.  Loraine. 

Mrs.  Loraine  found  it  difficult  to  put  her 
dread  and  distrust  into  words  ;  and  her  pause 
seemed  so  long  to  the  anxious  man  that  he 
assumed  the  silence  to  mean  yes;  and  he 
continued  his  speech  in  the  hard  tones  from 
rigid  lips  that  increased  both  the  dread  and 
the  distrust  greatly. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  reassure  you,  Mrs. 
Loraine.  If  your  opinion  of  me  is  so  gross,  or 
at  any  rate  so  unfair,  that  you  hesitate  to  put 
words  to  it,  how  am  I  to  clear  myself?  I 
will   answer    anything,    and   everything   you 
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choose  to  ask,  no  matter  how  painful  or  offen- 
sive, truly y  as  an  honest  man  should.  For 
heaven's  sake  try  to  meet  my  frankness  in  the 
same  spirit,  and  then  if  I  am  too  rough-spoken 
to  please  you,  try  to  make  allowance  for  a  man 
whose  honour  has  been  attacked  by  women 
he  cannot  silence  or  punish  as  he  would  men." 

Then  Mrs.  Loraine,  with  a  heart  full  of  the 
vaguest  fears  and  unreasoning  jealousy,  found 
she  could  only  "  hint  a  fault  and  hesitate 
dislike." 

"  You  are  so  different  from  all  the  friends  I 
have  surrounded  Sibyl  with,"  she  said.  "  I 
will  not  repeat  unworthy  scandals,  but  I  feel 
how  unlike  we  all  are ;  and  I  cannot  think 
time  will  make  us  feel  the  difference  less. 
Women  may  not  be  fair  judges  of  men's  code 
of  honour  ;  but  of  men's  manners,  and  habits,  , 
and  dealings  with  themselves  they  ca^i  judge, 
and  should  endeavour  to  act  prudently  and 
honestly  after  so  judging." 
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As  she  spoke  she  felt  her  objections  were  as 
weak  as  water.  She  knew  nothing  against 
Sir  Augustus.  She  had  only  heard  of  un- 
proven  wrong,  and  of  his  preferring  a  litter 
of  bull- terrier  pups,  and  obsolete  books  to  the 
society  of  his  neighbours  at  Rippleford.  She 
felt  more  incUned  than  she  could  believe  pos- 
sible to  ask  him  wildly  :  "  Oh,  why  are  you  so 
beloved  by  Sibyl,  and  so  repulsively  ugly  to 
me  ?" 

But  she  had  spoken  what  she  did  say  with 
such  appealing  gentleness  that  the  rough 
wooer's  voice  softened,  and  his  lips  relaxed 
their  hard  lines  when  he  answered  her : 

"  Well,  if  I  can't  set  at  rest  the  doubts 
which  torment  you,  what  I  can  do  is,  to  give 
you  my  word  of  honour  that  I  offer  your 
daughter  clean  hands  and  an  honest  heart. 
If  she  can  overlook  my  repulsiveness  that  is 
all  I  care  for  ;  and  if  she  takes  me  for  her 
husband,  she  shall  be  to    me "  here  the 
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man's  voice  wavered,  and  broke  with  a  pathos 
undreamed  of  by  his  hearer — *'  she  shall  be  to 
me  dearer  than  light  or  life  !" 

And  then  Mrs.  Lorain e,  with  all  her  old 
desire  to  be  not  only  just  but  generous  to  all 
men,  resolved  to  believe  this  man's  word 
rather  than  Mrs.  BKght's  poisonous  reports  ; 
and  she  told  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
which  he  was  too  much  in  earnest  himself  to 
be  surprised  at,  "  that  the  wrench  gave  her 
great  pain.  She  had  been,  fondly  and  foolishly 
it  now  seemed,  nursing  other  hopes.  He 
must  have  patience.  She  would  try  to  learn 
to  love  any  one  w^ho  made  her  Sibyl  really 
happy." 

When  she  had  said  this,  she  put  out  her 
slender  hand  to  Sir  Augustus,  who  took  it  so 
firmly,  and  kept  it  so  still  and  tenderly  within 
his  own,  and  trusted  so  implicitly  in  her  good 
faith,  that  she  felt  instinctively  she  was  deal- 
ing with  a  true  man,  and  took  comfort. 
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We  still  know  far  too  little  of  the  magnetic 
forces,  attractive  or  repulsive,  each  human 
being  contains  ;  though  every  one  knows  the 
difference  between  a  kindly,  cordial,  con- 
fidence-inspiring clasp,  and  the  chill,  flabby 
hand- touch  of  some  selfish  or  indifferent  ac- 
quaintance ;  that  there  is,  in  fact,  a  marvellous 
difference  in  the  electric  currents  of  those  we 
love  and  those  we  loathe,  when  we  touch  them. 

We  are  ourselves  painfully  sensitive  to  the 
-unconscious  influences  or  emanations  of  the 
fellow- creatures  round  us  ;  and  while  we  have 
tried,  and  tried  in  vain,  to  account  for  our 
own  involuntary  yearnings  or  backdrawings, 
we  have  seen  by  how  many  subtle  cords  our 
neighbours  were  all  unconsciously  drawn,  or 
from  how  many  unsuspected  shocks  they  were 
recoiling. 

Our  circumstantial  evidence  increases 
rapidly,  though  no  satisfactory  elucidation  of 
the  mystery  has  come  to  us  yet. 

VOL.  III.  40 
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Still,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that, 
while  Mrs.  Loraine's  hand  remained  in  Sir 
Augustus  Vansittart's,  much  courage  and 
hopefulness  passed  into  her  mind  from  the 
manly  and  reassuring  firmness  of  his  grasp. 

Sibyl,  we  know,  had  already  owned  to  him  : 

"  You  are  my  magnet !  I  obey  a  j^oiver  I 
cannot  explain,'' 

With  her  hand  resting  in  his,  Mrs.  Loraine 
became  to  a  certain  degree  under  the  same 
magnetic  influence.  She  was  conscious  of 
iinjairness  now  towards  him.  Then  she 
thought  how  forlorn  his  life  had  been.  Much 
that  Sibyl  had  said,  much  that  every  true 
woman  feels  for  every  man  whose  life  she 
knows  has  been  unblessed  by  disinterested 
womanly  influences,  went  through  her  mind 
swiftly,  silently,  and  quite  involuntarily. 

She  found  herself  able  to  smile  kindly  to 
encourage  him,  when  he  spoke  with  some 
trouble    of  his   mother's   probable  unwilling- 
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ness  to  do  his  Sibyl,  at  first,  all  the  loving 
honour  he  would  wish. 

She  did  not  even  hesitate  to  let  him  know 
that  settlements  were  necessary  only  as  far  as 
he  himself  might  think  well  for  the  future, 
that,  in  fact,  his  Sibyl  was  the  owner  of  The 
Beeches,  and  possessed  a  very  sufficient  for- 
tune for  any  reasonable  woman.  She  was 
quite  willing  to  be  as  frank  as  he  could 
possibly  wish. 

On  releasing  the  delicate  hand  he  had  held 
so  long,  Sir  Augustus  noticed  that  his  pres- 
sure had  left  red  lines  on  it.  And  when,  bow- 
ing down  his  head,  he  pressed  a  very  gentle 
kiss  upon  it,  Mrs.  Loraine  felt  as  if  the  great 
rough  man,  lately  so  terrible,  might  indeed  in 
time  become  even  as  a  dear  son  to  her. 

It  was  as  if  one  true  heart  had  given  its 
**  Open,  Sesame  !"  to  the  other.  So  potent 
was  the  charm  or  sympathetic  current  now 
flowing  between  them. 

40—2 
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Sir  Augustus  stayed  neai^ly  all  day  at  The 
Beeches,  basking  in  the  bright  and  softening 
influences  of  his  Sibyl's  home.  And  he  went 
his  way  home  at  last  over  the  crisp  frozen 
mosses  of  the  Larch  Walk,  lit  by  the  myriad 
stars.  The  sky  was  of  richest  winter  grey, 
studded  thickly  with  diamonds ;  brighter  he 
could  never  remember  to  have  seen  it. 


That  night,  by  the  light  of  the  myriad  stars, 
the  faithful  Jem  ran  with  a  note  from  his 
master  to  the  Yicar;  and  though  the  good 
man  had  made  one  of  his  longest  and  most 
fatiguing  parish  rounds  that  afternoon,  that 
note  destroyed  his  chance  of  sleeping  more 
efiectually  than  a  raging  toothache  could  have 
done. 

"  Dear  old  Traill,"  the  scrawl  ran, 

'^  Sibyl  Loraine  is  mine !  but  for  you 
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I  should  never  have  ventured  !     I  am  hence- 
forth a  new  man, 

"  But  ever  yours, 

"A„  G.  V." 

To  say  that  the  Vicar's  first  heart-beats 
were  only  those  of  honest  sympathy  would 
tell  a  grievous  falsehood. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  recover 
himself,  and  bear  to  analyse  the  agitation  of 
his  spirit. 

"  Dear  me  !  dear  me  !  how  sinfully  weak  I 
am  !"  the  honest  man  s  cogitations  told  him. 
''How  weak  are  the  strongest  resolutions 
against  such  a  sudden  attack.  Here  am  I, 
thinking  of — myself,  instead  of  the  united 
happiness  of  the  two  creatures  1  love  best  in 
all  the  world  !  While  they,  I  am  sure,  are 
counting  on  my  heartiest  sympathy  and 
earnest  prayers.  I  must  go  and  see  her. 
God  knows  I  mean  to  be  her  truest  friend." 
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And  early  the  next  morning  a  little  note 
reached  young  Mrs.  Vernon.  And  she  read 
aloud  to  her  husband  as  follows  : 

"Darling  Madge, 

"  I  am  so  happy  !  How  can  I  tell  you 
how  happy  I  am !  The  Great  Bear  has  told 
me  he  loves  me,  and  I  told  him — the  truth. 

"Ask  Mr.  Vernon  to  forgive  me  all  my 
sins,  now  he  knows  I  mean  to  love  his  friend 
as  you  love  him.  We  shall  drive  over  to  the 
Old  Lodge  as  soon  as  possible. 

''  Your  loving 

''Sibyl." 


CHAPTEH  XI. 

UNDER   THE   BRIGHT   STARS. 

"  The  new  day  comes,  the  light 
Dearer  for  night." 

"  All  the  past 
Melts  mist-like  into  this  bright  hour." 

Tennyson  (Frincess). 

The  impression  left  by  the  brightness  of  that 
much-dreaded  day  and  the  brightness  of  his 
walk  home  at  night,  with  "  such  sober  cer- 
tainty of  waking  bliss,"  was  next  day  still 
so  strong  upon  Sir  Augustus  that  he  per- 
suaded Mrs.  Loraine  to  let  him  drive  Sibyl 
over  to  the  Old  Lodge,  and  bring  her  back  by 
starlight  after  dining  there. 
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They  started  in  his  great  mail- phaeton, 
wrapped  in  sealskins,  as  if  bound  for  the 
North  Pole,  with  store  of  spare  wraps  for 
the  return  at  night,  to  please  Mrs  Loraine. 

From  the  great  iron  gates  Sibyl  waved  a 
kiss  to  her  mother  as  usual,  for  which  the 
mother  was  now  jealously  watching.  Sir 
Augustus,  too,  joined  his  loving  salutation  to 
Sibyl's,  and  again  Mrs.  Loraine  felt  that  time 
might  make  hira  a  comfort  to  her.  Instead 
of  withdrawing  her  daughter  from  her,  he 
spoke  as  if  he  was  longing  to  join  in  Sibyl's 
filial  cares. 

Mrs.  Loraine  had  promised  to  write  many 
notes  of  announcement  to  relations.  And  as 
she  turned  avv^ay  from  the  hall  door,  after 
waving  her  kiss  to  the  departing  carriage,  she 
felt  that  to-day  she  could  write  quite  hopefully 
of  her  Sibyl's  choice. 

The  meeting  of  friends  at  the  Old  Lodge, 
and  the   outbursts  of  joyful   congratulation, 
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renewed  from  time  to  time  all  dcxy,  made  it 
a  day  of  days  in  the  sliort  wooing  of  Sir  Aug- 
tus  Yansittart. 

Guy  and  Madge  had  been  longing  to  pour 
out  the  fulness  of  their  hearty  contentment, 
and  were  at  their  gates  ready  with  the  kisses 
and  hand-grasps  that  were  almost  better  than 
words. 

Later,  Lady  Vernon  escorted  Guy  s  mother 
down  from  The  Chase  to  express  their  delight. 
And  these  sympathetic  friends  had  hardly 
let  go  Sibyl  Loraine's  hands,  when  Mr.  Bur- 
leigh arrived  unexpectedly  with  his  wife  and 
mother,  and  had  to  be  told  the  great  news, 
and  give  their  share  of  the  storm  of  congratu- 
lation. 

It  seemed  to  hail  friends  and  good  wishes 
upon  the  betrothed.  Little  Harry  Vernon's 
tender  inquiry  of  his  big  friend,  in  the  only 
silent  pause  he  could  find  in  the  afternoon, 
was  as  apropos  as  it  was  well  meant : 
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"  Will  you  tell  me,"  he  said,  standing  by 
the  big  knees  hfe  had  been  longing  to  climb,  if 
only  his  big  friend  might  be  allowed  to  sit 
still,  or  attend  to  him  for  a  moment,  "  are 
you  quite  happy  now  Beauty  does  love 
you?'' 

And  while  the  big  friend  was  whispering 
a  very  reassuring  confidence  into  the  small 
friend's  ear,  a  great  many  merry  smiles  and 
blushes  proved  that  several  of  the  large  party 
in  Madge's  drawing-room  remembered  Sir 
Augustus  Vansittart's  first  visit  to  the  Old 
Lodge,  and  his  tramp  to  The  Crofts  with  small 
Sir  Harry  on  his  burly  shoulders. 

*'  They  say  there  is  no  faculty  that  requires 
long  training  and  exercise  more  than  memory," 
Guy  Vernon  remarked.  ''But,  by  Jove  !  this 
small  boy  has  the  most  wonderful  gift  of  it  I 
ever  came  across." 

*'  I  always  try  to  remember  all  you  say  too," 
the  small  boy  answered,  running  from  one  big 
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■  friend  to  the  other — the  truest  that  ever  so 
provoking  and  unnecessary  a  small  boy  ever 
had. 

*  *  «-  7;^  * 

In  answer  to  all  the  womanly  curiosity  as 
to  when  and  where  such  an  august  wedding  as 
hers  was  to  take  place,  Sibyl  was  forced  to  own 
that  nothing  had  yet  been  said.  She  had 
not  even  seen  Lady  Vansittart  yet.  They 
had  come  first  to  the  friends  they  both  loved 
best  to  confide  their  happiness.     That  was  all. 

It  was  indeed  a  day  of  days  to  remember  I 
Drawing  the  bonds  of  many  kindly  interests 
together,  for  the  future  strength  of  well-doing 
among  the  dwellers  on  the  land. 

*  *  *  *  * 
The    frosty   night   was   again   resplendent 

with  its  glittering  host  of  stars,  when  Guy 
Vernon's  groom  brought  the  carriage  round, 
and  the  young  people  took  loving  leave  of 
one  another  at  the  Old  Lodge  porch. 
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After  assuring  himself  that  Sibyl  was 
indeed  as  cosily  protected  against  the  keen 
air  as  he  could  wish,  Sir  Augustus  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  pleasure  of  the  drive. 

His  horses  felt  the  invigorating  influence 
of  the  clear  air,  and  it  added  greatly  to  their 
usual  joy  in  turning  homewards.  They 
literally  danced  with  glee,  giving  one  another 
many  a  loving  bite  of  merry  mischief  as  they 
went  along  to  the  ringing  rhythm  of  their 
own  gay  paces. 

The  grand  old  leafless  trees  by  the  roadside 
stood  out  like  noble  etchings  against  the  glit- 
tering sky.  The  meadows  beneath  them  lay 
sleeping  under  a  veil  of  bright  gossamer.  And 
every  weed  and  reed  by  the  way  had  a  beauty 
of  its  own,  feathery  and  crisp  as  all  were  with 
the  light  crystals  of  hoar-frost. 

Never  had  the  road  and  the  season  jdos- 
sessed  a  more  poetical  beauty  than  now,  seen 
as  the  lovers  saw  them  ;  alone,  together,  in 
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the  stillness  broken  only  by  their  own  happy 
presence. 

At  first  neither  of  them  cared  to  speak ; 
such  a  charm  of  perfect  peace  was  resting  on 
them  both.  And  when  Sir  Augustus  spoke 
again,  it  was  to  put  new  touches  to  the  founda- 
tions of  truth  and  trust  upon  which  his 
married  happiness  was  to  rest. 

^'  Now  that  you  seem  so  really  my  own," 
George  Vansittart  said  softly,  looking  down 
with  unutterable  fondness  on  the  bright 
creature  nestled  by  his  side  among  his  seal- 
skins, "I  wonder  if  I  may  talk  to  you  of  the 
greatest  trouble  of  my  life  ?  Somehow,  I 
wish  you  to  know^  all  about  it  'before  you 
marry  me,  not  afterwards,  Sibyl." 

And  Sibyl  said : 

"  Speak  of  everything  you  will,  especially 
if  it  is  about  yourself" 

*'  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  Kerr- 
Pagets,"   he   then   went   on,    "  and   perhaps 
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some  of  Mrs.  Blight's  vile  inventions,  too, 
have  reached  you.  You  have  probably  heard, 
at  least,  that  I  was  the  donor  of  the  wonder- 
ful diamond  serpents  that  blazed  on  Mrs, 
Paget's  arms,  have  you  not  ?" 

Sibyl  owned  she  knew  what  he  meant  ;  but 
she  added  :  ''  I  never  listened  willingly ;  I 
always  tried  to  get  out  of  hearing  when  Mrs. 
Blight  and  Mrs.  MacBeggah  Tweedy  spoke 
together  of  their  neighbours." 

"  Well,"  Sir  George  said  hastily,  ''  the  less 
said  about  them  now  the  better  ;  but  T  wished 
you  to  hear  this  much  before  you  become  my 
wife.  The  money  that  bought  those  bracelets 
was  mine,  but  given  for  quite  another  purpose^ 
and  not  a  bad  one  neither.  I  knew  Kerr's 
father  when  I  was  a  forlorn  little  beofo^ar 
enough,  soon  after  my  father's  death,  and  he 
was  deuced  kind  to  me,  and  I  did  my  best 
for  his  son  when  he  came  to  grief  But  the 
bracelets  were  not  my  gift.     I  wish  to  tell 
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you  that  the  husband  you  have  chosen,  Sibyl, 
has  never  done  anything  you  need  be 
ashamed  of.  He  never  wronged  any  onan  or 
woman  who  trusted  him,  and  trusts  to  God 
he  never  will.  Say  you  believe  me,  darling, 
and  then  we  will  have  done  with  a  hateful 
subject  for  ever.  I  tell  you  because  I  want 
to  ask  you  a  few  close  questions.  I  don't 
know  that  any  man  has  any  right  to  ask 
what  has  been  in  his  wife's  heart  before 
marriage,  but  it  seems  to  me  if  any  man  may 
seek  to  know  I  should.  Say  you  believe  in 
me  first." 

Sibyl  hastened  to  express  her  entire  faith 
in  the  silent  solemn  kiss  for  which  he  bent 
his  head  to  her. 

And  she  added  after  a  little  pause,  while  a 
soft  blush  was  still  warming  her  frost-cold 
face  : 

"  Anything  you  ask  I  will  answer  truly. 
I  will  hide  nothing  from  you." 
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"  Tell  me,  then,  was  there  not  a  time  when 
Guy  Vernon  and  his  wife  gave  me  rather  the 
cold  shoulder,  and  did  not  wish  me  to  go  so 
often  to  the  Old  Lodge  ?  Were  you  then — 
did  they  then — I  must  out  with  it,  Sibyl — 
were  you  not  engaged  to  Crawford  Ffrancks  ? 
Is  it  very  cowardly  to  ask  again  ?" 

*'  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  not  ask," 
Sibyl  answered  readily,  "if  you  still  suspect 
I  was.  1  never  was  engaged  to  any  one. 
Mrs.  Blight,  I  hear,  took  my  name  in  vain 
more  than  once  with  admirers  of  Grace's. 
But  you  may  take  my  word  instead,"  she  said, 
smiling  frankly  up  to  the  eager  flice  above 
her.     "  You  know  I  told  you  so  yesterday  !" 

"  Still,  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  the 
Vernons'  coolness,  Sibyl.  Did  they  hope 
with  your  mother  ?  The  fellow  had  such  dis- 
gustingly coaxing  ways  with  women,  and  was 
so  handsome  into  the  bargain.  Did  they 
want  you  for  him  ?     I  own  I  felt  half  afraid 
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of  the  reception  I  should  get  to-day,  and  they 
were  so  thoroughly  cordial.  I  have  often 
beaten  my  brains  in  vain  to  find  any  other 
reason  for  Guy  Vernon's  sudden  distant 
ways." 

'*  It  was  all  a  mistake,"  Sibyl  said,  laughing. 
*'  Guy  had  believed  Mrs.  Blight,  and  took  it 
into  his  head  I  was  an  inborn  flirt.  He 
accused  me  of  amusing  myself  with  his 
friend's  distress.  He  told  me  if  I  tried  to 
he-devil  any  other  friend  or  guest  of  his, 
Madge  should  give  me  up.  Of  course  I  was 
very  angry,  and  could  not  tell  the  truth.  I 
never  willingly  inflicted  any  wounds  ;  I  had 
only  tried  to  bind  them  up.  I  dare  say 
the  good  Samaritan  himself,  busy  at  his  kind 
offices,  looked  like  a  robber  to  those  who 
passed  by  on  the  other  side !"  Here  she 
paused ;  but  soon  she  took  courage  to  go  on  : 
**  But  you  may  know  till  now,  George ;  it  was 
yottr    honest    heart  Guy   was   afraid  of  my 
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wounding,  and  how  could  I  tell  him  I  feared 
I  was  a  wee  bit  he-deviled  myself?  Ever 
since  you  told  me  I  was  a  '  pretty,  dainty 
creature  '  I  have  developed  all  sorts  of  follies  ; 
I  have  been  vain  and  insatiable.  I  liked  your 
one  flattery  so  much." 

"  And  did  you  love  me  all  that  time  ago  T 
her  rough  lover  exclaimed. 

*'  I  don't  know  that  I  loved  you,  but  I  do 
know  I  wanted  you  to  love  me,"  Sibyl  owned 
honestly.  ''  And  when  I  heard  of  your  being 
all  alone,  suffering,  and  in  danger — then  I 
knew — all  about  it.  But  I  have  a  sin  to  own, 
George,  before  this  subject  is  put  away  for 
ever.  If  you  think  it  wrong  to  tell  me 
anything  of  the  Kerr-Pagets,  then  surely 
I  ought  to  confess  that  I  read  their  whole 
story." 

"  Good  heavens !"  Sir  Augustus  cried, 
almost  breathless  with  distress.  "■  How  ? 
When  ?     Did    the    records   of    the   Divorce 
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Court  leak  down  to  poison  such  a  mere 
child  as  you  must  have  been  six  years 
ago ! 

"  No,"  Sibyl  answered,  sadly  enough,  for 
she  loathed  her  own  confession  heartily. 
'^  It  was  when  you  were  ill,  and  I  was 
in  such  trouble.  Mamma  offered  to  take 
me  abroad,  and  I  thought  if  you  were  all 
Mrs.  Blight  said  ...  I  would  go,  and 
tear  out  the  strange  feeling  I  had  for  you 
with  all  my  strength ;  and  I  hunted  out 
Uncle  Loraine's  file  of  old  Times,  and  read 
for  myself ;  and  I  felt  sure  you  had  done  all 
you  did  from  generosity  and  compassion 
and  loving-kindness  to  the  Pagets'  little 
miserable  child, — and  I  stayed.  But  that 
is  my  one  sin  of  deception  towards  my 
mother,  reading  those  papers,  and  pretend- 
ing that  I  did  not  care  for  you.  Can  you 
forgive  me  ?" 

And  under  the  bright  stars,  in  the  midst 
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of  the  gossamer-sprinkled  meadows  and  stately- 
groups  of  her  own  great  beeches,  Sibyl 
Loraine  received  full  absolution  for  her  one 
sin  and  only  deception. 


■SfA 


~t'fc 


CHAPTER  XII. 


SIBYL   LORAINE    SOFTENS   A   ROCK. 

"  Wonder  not, 
Nor  be  not  grieved  ;  she  is  of  good  esteem, 
Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth  ; 
Beside,  so  quaUfied  as  may  beseem 
The  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman." 

Shakespeare  {Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  5). 

Lady  Yansittart  had  heard  so  many  ill- 
natured  things  of  Miss  Loraine  repeated  by- 
Mrs.  Blight  that  "  she  never  had  a  fancy  for 
the  girl,"  as  so  many  people  express  it.  And 
Miss  Loraine  had  on  several  occasions  taken 
open  part  with  provoking  Margaret  Burleigh 
and  other  delinquents  who  refused  allegiance 
to  Lady  Vansittart's  rural  majesty.      There 
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was  indeed  no  love  lost  between  the  imperi- 
ous lady  of  the  Manor  and  the  beauties  of 
Rippleford,  whose  coming  or  not  coming 
exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  the  success 
of  her  social  gatherings. 

But  Lady  Yansittart  was  anxious  to  be  a 
just  woman,  and  to  judge  of  Miss  Loraine's 
fitness  to  succeed  to  the  future  glories  of  her 
own  position,  for  herself  She  ordered  her 
carriage  therefore  an  hour  earlier  than  usual, 
to  be  sure  of  finding  the  Loraine  ladies  at 
home,  the  day  after  the  young  people's  star- 
light drive  ;  and  drove  forth  pompously,  deter- 
mined to  do  her  duty  by  all  concerned,  with- 
out regard  to  any  one's  personal  feelings. 

Words  cannot  describe  the  severity  of 
Lady  Yansittart's  appearance,  or  the  glow- 
ing contrasts  of  her  war-paint,  velvet,  and 
poppies ;  and  yet  Mrs.  Loraine  and  Sibyl 
met  her  as  if  this  was  a  common  every- 
day visit,    and   forced    her   to    commence    it 
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with  the  civilities  common  among  neigh- 
bours. 

"  Does  she  suppose  she  shall  quietly  marry 
my  son  as  if  he  was  nobody's  ?"  she  asked 
herself  mentally,  when  Sibyl  brought  her  a 
choice  orchid  she  had  been  exhibiting  to  her 
mother ;  and  then,  having  asked  after  Lady 
Vansittart's  pineries,  vineries  and  "glass "gene- 
rally— one  of  her  ladyship's  own  special  topics 
in  ''  mixed  society  " — prepared  to  carry  her  de- 
licate plant  back  to  its  own  fostering  home. 

"It  is  as  well  we  are  alone,  Mrs.  Loraine," 
the  great  dame  said,  as  slowly  and  distinctly 
as  if  her  hearer  was  a  little  deaf.  "  I  came  to 
express  my  surprise  at  the  information  my 
.  son  brought  me  two  nights  since.  I  hardly 
like  to  say  how  surprised  and  pained  I  was  at 
the  suddenness  —  the  unsuitableness  —  the 
strangeness  of  the  whole  affair." 

"  You  cannot  have  been  more  pained  or 
surprised  than  I  was  at  first,"  Mrs.  Loraine 
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answered  naively ;  "  but  I  suppose  we  must 
try  to  overcome  our  repugnance  to  this  mar- 
riage, for  we  cannot  prevent  it." 

This  was  true,  and  put  in  this  simple  way 
— this  new  light  of  perfect  equality — was  as 
strange  as  it  was  true  to  the  imperious  lady 
of  the  Manor. 

''  1  trust  your  son  may  prove  worthy  of  my 
darling,"  Mrs.  Loraine  went  on  to  say,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  ;  *'  and  then  our  feelings  on 
the  subject  will  matter  very  little  indeed — 
will  they  not  ?" 

"I  have  long  wished  Sir  Augustus  to 
marry,"  Lady  Yansittart  stated,  not  choosing 
to  meet  Mrs.  Loraine's  view  of  the  young- 
people's  right  to  decide  for  themselves  ;  "  but 
then  I  never  dreamed  of  his  making  any  but 
an  alliance  to  add  to  his  influence,  socially  or 
politically." 

''  I  am  sure  I  wish  he  could  have  espoused 
a  royal  princess  at  least,"  Mrs.  Loraine  said. 
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smiling,  "  so  that  he  might  have  left  me  my 
Sibyl ;  but  that  is  not  fair  of  me  either,  for 
he  has  shown  me  so  much  honest  frankness, 
and  has  quite  forgiven  me,  I  hope,  for  my 
first  rude  unkindness." 

This  was  more  than  Lady  Vansitta.rt  could 
bear.  She  very  seldom  wished  to  hear  both 
sides  of  any  question,  and  this  side  was  mon- 
strous. It  was  a  relief  to  her  when  Sibyl  — 
the  begrudged  daughter  of  a  simple  country 
lady  of  no  pretensions  whatever — re-entered 
the  room  with  her  hands  full  of  flowers,  and 
proceeded  to  arrange  them  in  her  mothers 
curious  Japanese  bowls  ;  for  it  enabled  her  to 
collect  herself,  and  recover  her  temper  in  a 
little  safe  twaddle  over  their  beauty. 

"  We  must  see  more  of  one  another  now, 
Miss  Loraine,"  she  said,  rather  more  gra- 
ciously than  she  had  intended,  as  she  recog- 
nised the  full  beauty,  and  grace,  and  gentle- 
ivomanliness  of  her  son's  intended.     "  For  my 
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son's  sake  you  will,  I  hope,  come  among  us, 
and  learn  more  of  our  ways." 

The  saucy  girl  thought,  "  Has  she  been 
very  hard  upon  you,  mammy  darling  ?  Now 
will  you  pity  George  and  love  him  a  tiny  bit, 
just  to  let  lm)i  learn  our  ways  ?" 

But  even  as  she  thought  merrily  of  the 
dowager's  pride  and  vanity,  the  thought 
followed  swiftly  how  barren  the  misery  of 
such  an  old  age  of  pride  and  vanity  must  be  ; 
and  she  prepared  to  escort  her  future  mother- 
in-law  from  the  room  as  other  visitors  arrived, 
with  a  gentle,  respectful  courtesy  that  was 
better  than  any  repartee. 

It  seemed  the  most  natural  thino-  in  the 
world  that  Miss  Loraine  should  not  leave  the 
majesty  of  Rippleford  to  Ellis's  care  alone, 
and  so  the  ill-suited  pair  passed  out,  without 
attracting  any  special  comment ;  and  Lady 
Vansittart  seized  the  opportunity  of  request- 
ing a  few  minutes'  private  conversation  with 
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Miss  Loraine  ;  and  Sibyl  placed  her  judge  in 
an  easy-chair  in  the  library,  with  a  large  easy 
footstool  at  her  feet,  and  found  herself  before 
a  very  comical,  modern  caricature  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  as  the  *'  Tragic  Muse." 

"  I  will  tell  you  very  frankly  my  chief 
reason  for  objecting  to  Sir  Augustus  Yansit- 
tart's  proposal  of  marriage  with  you,  Miss 
Loraine,"  Lady  Yansittart  said  in  opening 
her  attack  upon  that  young  lady's  conscience. 
''When  you  recollect  howmuch  you  used  to  dis- 
like him,  and  how  cruelly  you  have  ridiculed 
him,  I  am  sure  you  will  feel  that  you  have  been 
far  too  hasty  in  accepting  his  offer.  You  can- 
not have  thought  sufficiently  of  what  you  are 
pledging  yourself  to.  My  son  deserves  to 
be  loved,  and  you  cannot  love  him." 

This  was  frank  and  decided  enough  in  all 
conscience  ;  but  frankness  and  decision  were 
part  of  Lady  Yansittart's  great  duty  to  her 
inferiors,   and  if  Lady  Yansittart's  intended 
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daughter-in-law-to-be  was  not  her  inferior,  the 
world  must  indeed  be  near  its  end. 

The  smile  and  the  blush  with  which  Sibyl 
Loraine  heard  these  severe  sentences  were  as 
good  an  answer  as  any  girl  could  have  made 
to  such  an  attack.  They  staggered  the  elder 
lady. 

'*  Why  do  you  doubt  my — love  for  your 
son  ?"  Miss  Loraine  asked  gently,  after  the 
smile  and  the  blush  had  brought  a  sort  of 
reflection  of  the  latter  at  least  to  the 
dowager  s  rouged  cheeks. 

"  From  something  that  was  told  me  ;  some- 
thing you  said,  some  time  ago,  perhaps ;  a 
very  clever,  but  very  unkind  resemblance  you 
found  for  my  son.  Something  about  wild 
beasts." 

Lady  Vansittart  found  that  she  was 
accounting  to  Miss  Loraine  for  her  own 
conduct,  and  had  altogether  gone  from  her 
intention  of  making  Miss  Loraine  account  for 
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hers,  and  if  need  be,  place  in  her  motherly- 
hands  the  axe  of  an  executioner,  to  lop  off 
her  son's  preposterous  intentions  of  marriage. 
She  forced  herself  therefore  to  return,  and 
not  unkindly,  to  her  purpose,  commencing 
with  words  that  must  have  cost  her  imperious 
nature  a  struggle  to  utter. 

*'  I  would  warn  you,  my  dear,  to  let  no 
apparent  good  lead  you  into  the  evil  of  an  un- 
loving marriage.  It  hardens  a  woman.  It 
un sexes  her.  She  can  hardly  be  a  true 
wife  or  a  true  mother  after  she  is — so  un- 
sexed." 

Was  it  indeed  Lady  Vansittart  who  hesi- 
tated to  inflict  pain  —  who  addressed  the 
inferior  being  before  her  almost  as  a  mother 
might  ?  Some  sudden  change  had  come  over 
her.  Some  hidden  wound  must  have  been 
touched  before  she  could  thus  have  shrunk — 
thus  have  hesitated.  Instinctively  Sibyl  felt 
that  a  hidden  power,  or  perhaps  weakness, 
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befriended  her,  and  she  took  courage  to  con- 
fess. 

"  Nothing  you  can  have  heard  would  have 
been  too  unkind  for  me  to  have  said,  I  am 
afraid — in  old  times." 

"  Then,  my  dear,  how  is  it  now,  for  he  has 
not  changed  ?  If  you  would  but  speak 
frankly  to  me  this  once.  I  would  not  press 
such  a  subject,  but  he  is  my  only  son,  remem- 
ber." 

Sibyl  remembered,  too,  the  flight  from  the 
only  son  in  his  sickness  and  danger  ;  but  she 
was  on  her  trial ;  it  was  not  the  time — comi- 
cally as  the  thought  dashed  itself  before  her — 
not  the  time  to  upbraid  the  judge,  or  to  say 
et  tu  Brute  to  the  matron  whose  black  brows 
were  frowning  on  her.  She  answered,  as 
calmly  and  frankly  as  possible  : 

^'  I  do  not  think  you  will  understand  the 
truth  when  I  tell  you  ;  for  I  do  not  suppose 
you  were  ever  cowardly  or  foolish  in  all  your 
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life,  and  I  was  both  when  I  said  wicked 
things  of  your  son  before  my  sister  and  Mrs. 
BHght.  I  think  I  was  deceitful  as  well,  for  I 
am  afraid  even  then  I — fear  I — wanted  your 
son  to  love  me." 

Sibyl's  bright  smile  had  in  speaking  given 
]3lace  to  a  gravity  and  a  paleness  that  showed 
that  saucy  Miss  Loraine  could  be  made  to 
feel  more  deeply  than  her  hearer  supposed 
possible. 

"  I  wish/'  she  added,  with  that  pathos  in 
her  soft  voice,  and  earnestness  in  her  dark 
grey  eyes  that  had  a  wonderful  effect  on  all 
who  knew  her,  "  I  wish,  Lady  Yansittart, 
you  could  believe  me." 

Sibyl,  we  know,  was  ashamed  of  her  girlish 
sin  of  ridiculing  her  neighbour,  and  had 
repented  heartily  of  all  she  had  said  in 
derision  of  the  ungainly  man  who  had  ended 
by  possessing  himself  of  all  her  warm  heart ; 
and  her  bright  earnest  eyes  now  never  flinched 
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from  the  searching  glare  fixed  upon  them  by 
Lady  Yanslttart,  and  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
stern  mother  doubted  her  no  longer. 

''  Give  me  a  kiss,  my  dear,  and  forgive  me," 
she  said  in  tones  as  hard  as  those  of  a 
wondrous  wooden  automaton  wound  up  to 
human-affection-action.  "I  was  young  and 
fooHsh  myself  once ;  but  never  happy.  I 
have  often  envied  your  mother,  my  dear,  and 
wished  I  could  be  like  her ;  and  now  that  I 
have  lost  my  son — my  heart  feels  as  hard  and 
as  hollow  as  yours,  my  dear,  is  tender  and 
filled  with  rejoicing." 

***** 

Now  Sibyl  Loraine's  greatest  gift^  as  we 
always  thought,  was  her  clairvoyant  feeling 
for  and  with  others- — the  true  sympathy  that 
the  world  in  general  possesses  so  many  spuri- 
ous and  clumsy  imitations  of 

She  detected,  and  was  touched  by,  the 
truth  in  the  elder  woman's  words,  hard  as  the 
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tones  were  in  which  it  was  expressed ;  and 
disregarding  the  black  brows,  the  war-paint, 
and  the  point  lace,  and  the  poppies,  she 
tenderly  kissed  the  cheek  that  was  held 
towards  her,  and  boldly  left  her  seat  and 
settled  herself  on  the  stool  upon  which  Lady 
Vansittart's  velvet-shod  feet  rested. 

She  had  kept  possession  of  the  hand  held 
out  to  her  with  the  amende  honorable,  and 
now  she  answered  out  of  her  full  heart :  "  Have 
no  fear,   Lady  Vansittart,  for  him — of  me  I 
mean.     I  love  him   dearly;  dearly,"  she  re- 
peated, feeling  that  the  grim  judge's  hand  had 
responded  to  her  pressure.     She  even  dared 
to  draw  that  hand  on  to  her  shoulder,  and  put 
her  face  down    upon    it    caressingly,    as  she 
whispered  a  promise  :  ''  You  will  not  lose  him. 
Only  let  him  feel  how  you  love  him,  and  we 
will  all  rejoice  together." 

So  Sibyl  Loraine  took  that  first  step  which 
our  neighbours  over  the  water  say  is  the  one 
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that  costs,  to  be  even  as  a  daughter  to  the 
poor  great  lady  who  had  ''  once  been  young 
^nd  foolish,  but  never  happy,"  and  whose  hard, 
dry  nature  had  put  forth  at  last  a  little  bud  of 
womanly  tenderness. 

And  the  bud  grew  and  prospered  under 
Sibyl's  constant  care.  It  was  impossible  to 
be  quite  as  grim  or  as  grand  to  Miss  Loraine 
even  before  strangers,  after '  that  morning  s 
talk  with  the  girl  on  a  stool  at  her  feet,  Lady 
Vansittart  found.  And  though  Sibyl  was  all 
that  the  greatest  martinet  in  etiquette  could 
desire  to  her  future  mother-in-law  before  the 
world,  there  were  more  kisses  exchanged  after 
that  first  one  than  the  world  knew  of;  and 
there  was  something  very  like  love  growing  up 
between  not  only  the  old  and  the  young  lady, 
but  between  the  old  lady  and  her  astonished 
son. 

Sibyl  Loraine  confided  to  her  true  mother, 
in  her  own  gay  words,  lier  hopes  of  bringing 
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quite  a  new  state  of  tliiDgs  into  the  unloving 
home. 

"  There  was  a  stone  wall  of  old,  you  know, 
mammy,  between  Pj^ramus  and  Thisbe.  That 
was  bad  enough,  but  they  found  means  to 
overcome  the  difficulty.  Now  I  feel  as  if  I 
was  Thisbe  between  two  stone  walls,  and  I 
mean  to  kiss  my  way  through  them  both." 

And  Mrs.  Lbraine  laughed,  and  hid  her 
jealous  feeling  better  than  most  women  would 
have  done. 

^.  •*  *  *  * 

It  was  a  fine  ^' catch "  or  "match,"  Mrs. 
Blight  declared,  for  such  a  girl,  and  it  was 
strange  the  Loraines  made  no  fuss  about  it. 
The  preparations  for  the  marriage  were  even 
more  quietly  set  in  progress  than  those  for 
Grace  Loraine's  marriage  to  Mr.  Elliott.  Both 
Mrs.  Loraine  and  her  step-daughter  felt  no 
doubt  that  "  every  one  knew  it  was  a  mer- 
cenary affair." 
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The  bride-elect  was  too  happy  to  think  once 
of  her  odious  neighbours,  Mrs.  Blight  and  the 
Tweedys ;  and  Sir  Augustus  Vansittart,  like 
the  poor  Beast  in  the  fliiry  tale,  grew  into 
quite  a  handsome  and  lively  young  prince. 
Beauty  and  Love  had  never  before  tried  what 
could  be  done  for  him.  If  they  had,  we  should 
never  have  been  forced  to  describe  him  as  we 
did.  But  all  bygones  shall  be  bygones  now, 
for  his  sweet  Sibyl's  sake. 

If  any  one  could  be  said  to  be  happier  than 
Beauty  and  the  dearly-loved  Beast,  it  was 
Mr.  Traill,  when  he  had  crushed  the  little 
demon  of  jealousy  that  Sir  Augustus's  note 
had  conjured  up. 

He  came  to  The  Beeches  at  a  pace  nearly 
approaching  a  trot  the  morning  after  the  great 
compact  was  divulged  to  him,  with  that  note 
open  in  his  hand,  and  found  Sibyl  feeding  her 
iris-tinted  pigeons,  as  we  found  her  when  Mrs. 
Bird  came  to  tell  Mrs.  Long's  sad  story  to 
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kind  Mrs.  Loraine,  in  the  deep  verandah  be- 
tween the  conservatories. 

The  meeting  was  a  charming  surprise, 
Sibyl  came  down  the  steps  to  the  wilder 
ness  path  to  meet  him  with  all  her 
happiness  beaming  in  her  face,  and  all  her 
trust  in  his  sympathy  shown  in  her  offered 
hands. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear,  God  bless  you  I" 
was  all  Mr.  Traill  found  breath  to  say  ;  and 
Sibyl  took  the  blessing  and  all  its  flurried 
donor  could  give  of  honest  gratulation 
silently  ;  and,  taking  his  arm,  they  came 
slowly  round  to  the  hall-door  and  entered 
without  speaking  any  trite  or  commonplace 
words. 

At  the  drawing-room  door  Sibyl  turned  and 
said,  in  almost  a  whisper  :  *'  I  feel  sometimes 
as  if  I  owed  him  to  you,  for  your  care  of  him 
theny 

And  Mr.  Traill    remembered  the  then  dis- 
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tinctly,  and  saw  that  the  remembrance  of  it 
and  of  his  friend's  danger  had  power  to 
draw  tears  to  the  ejes  of  his  friend's  happy 
Sibyl 
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*'  I  THINK  I  MEGHT  HAVE  BEEN  COXSULTED. 

"  Oil  fond,  oh  faint,  oh  false,  oil  faulty  lapse !" 

Egbert  Southwell. 

"  And  will  I  see  his  fiice  again "? 
And  will  I  hear  him  speak  1 
I'm  downright  dizzy  wi'  the  thought, 
In  troth  I'm  like  to  greet  !" 
AY.  J.  MiCKLE  (There's  nae  LitcJ:  ahoitt  the  House). 

Mes.  Blight's  second  visit  to  The  Cedars  was 
still  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  first,  for  the 
obnoxious  page,  "  Dotty,"  had  assured  her 
Lady  Bulstrode  was  particularly  engaged,  and 
no  visitors  were  to  be  admitted. 

"  As  I  left,"  said  Mrs.  Blight  to  the  patient 
Chrissy,  who  sat  at  work  with  a  huge  basket 
of  well-worn  stockings  to  darn  beside  her,  "  I 
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caught   Bright    carrying    away  some    choice 
plants  from  the  back-gate.    I  knew  they  were 
precious,  for  they  were  bound  up  in  cotton 
wool  and  silver  paper.     I  asked  him  civilly, 
'  Where  are  you  taking  those  to  V     '  To  my 
mistress,    ma'am,'   he  said.       But    that  was 
simply  a  falsehood,   for  he  v/as   going  right 
away  with  them,  and  the  spring-cart  outside 
had  more  in  it.    I  said,  '  I  thought  Lady  Bul- 
strode   took  over  all  Mrs.  Vernon's  people? 
Has  she    dismissed  you   already  V      '  Thank 
you,   ma'am,'    he  said,   quite  saucily,   *'!  get 
along  very  comfortably  with    the  Countess.' 
The  idea  of  his  getting  along  comfortably  with 
the  Countess  !     I  was  so  angry,  I  said  I  hoped 
he  was  not  taking  the  plants  off  to  Lynn." 

"Oh,  mamma,"  gasped  Christina,  "I  hope 
you  did  not  say  that !" 

**  Indeed  I  did  !  When  I  remember  that 
only  ten  years  ngo  Bright  was  a  convicted 
felon " 
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"  Only  rabbits,  mamma  !  Even  Mr.  Carey 
and  Mr.  Burleigh  cried  shame  on  Sir  Henry 
Vernon  for  sending  such  a  mere  boy  to  prison 
for  a  first  offence.  It  was  more  idle  sport  than 
dishonesty." 

*'Is  that  what  you  call  sport,  Christina? 
He  was  in  gaol.  The  magistrates  don't  send 
boys  to  gaol  for  sport.  Lady  Vansittart  and 
I  call  it  felony.  Mrs.  Vernon  was  greatly  to 
blame  for  training  him  as  she  has,  ever  since. 
If  the  gentry  do  not  stand  by  one  another,  the 
world  must  soon  come  to  an  en<i  in  Kipple- 
ford." 

''  What  did  Bright  say,  mamma  ?"  Chrissy 
asked  gently. 

"  He  said  nothing.  The  insolent  creature 
gave  me  a  look — such  a  look  !^ — from  head  to 
foot,  and  jumped  into  the  cart  and  was  off 
without  even  touching  his  hat." 

Here  the  entrance  of  Mary  Blight,  with 
various  bottles  of  salt  water  and   sea- weed, 
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containing      specimens     for     her     aquarium, 
turned  the  current  of  her  mother's  wrath. 

"  I  wish  to  goodness,  Mary,  you  would  take 
to  some  better  employment  than  petting  those 
nasty  creatures !  One  day  they  are  all  like 
so  much  frog's  spawn  and  bad  glue,  and  next 
day  all  out  like  seedy  cauliflowers ;  and  all  the 
time  it  is  nothing  but  mess  !  mess  !  mess  !  In 
my  time  one  learnt  conchology,  to  kill  the 
things  in  their  shells,  and  take  the  outer 
crust  off,  and  make  them  fit  for  chimney-piece 
ornaments.  I  have  no  patience  with  all  these 
new-fangled  creatures  and  their  *  ologies,'  or 
^  families  '  as  you  call  them  !" 

Saying  this,  Mrs.  Blight  went  to  take  off 
her  things  and  see  what  she  could  find  to  com- 
plain of  in  other  parts  of  the  house. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Chrissy  darling?" 
Mary  asked  when  the  door  closed,  and  they 
were  alone  together.  "  Some  quarrel  with 
Mrs.  Vernon's  gardener  ?" 
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"  Oh,  Mary  darling,  I  am  so  weary  !"  poor 
over-wrought  Chrissy  said,  letting  her  work 
fall  into  her  lap,  and  coverhig  her  face  with 
her  thin  hands,  through  which  the  heavy 
tears  came  slowly  one  by  one  and  fell  upon 
her  black  apron. 

In  an  instant  all  the  precious  specimens 
were  sent,  plump,  into  the  aquarium,  and 
Mary's  arms  were  round  her  sister. 

"  Tell  me,  sis,  what  is  it  ?" 

'*  Only  the  old,  old  story,"  sobbed  Chrissy ; 
"  but  when  I  feel  so  miserable  a  few  words  are 
more  than  I  can  bear.  If  only  Stephen  would 
write  that  he  forgave  me,  and  was  well." 

"  You.  heard  that  he  was  well,  and  doing 
well,  love.  Men  always  cry  out  at  once  if 
they  are  even  a  tiny  bit  ill,"  Mary  said  to  con- 
sole her. 

''  Stephen  never  did,"  said  his  forlorn  little 
wife.  "  And  when  I  think  how  we  parted  ! 
I  complained   of  the  noise  he  made  coming 
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in  with  his  thick  shoes  to  ask  how  I  was. 
Everything  was  so  loud,  and  glared  so  ;  even 
the  bed-curtains  seemed  to  rattle  like  tin. 
What  would  I  not  give  now,  Mary,  to  hear 
those  shoes  come  thumping  along  to  my  door." 

Then  Mary  proposed  she  would  go  once 
again  to  Mrs.  Loraine's,  and  take  a  note  from 
Christina  herself,  praying  her  husband  for 
news  and  forgiveness,  for  Mrs.  Loraine  to  for- 
ward to  him. 

''  Why  should  you  not  write  to  your  own 
husband  ?" 

**  Oh  no !  Stephen  despises  me  now," 
Chrissy  said,  shrinking  in  fact  from  the 
terror  her  words  conjured  up. 

Then  said  Mary  Blight: 

'^  1  don't  believe  it.  But,  old  maid  as  I  am, 
I  know  Stephen  ought  to  ask  again  for  his 
wife  if  he  wants  her.  But  if  you  dare  not 
write  /  will,  and  tell  him  all  I  know  1" 

And  she  wrote  a  very  simple,  sisterly,  and 
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yefc  eloquent  letter,  letting  the  sad  little  wife's 
story  reveal  itself  in  her  daily  life  of  sad 
remorse  and  ceaseless  self-denying  industry. 
It  was  quite  a  pity  Stephen  never  got  that 
letter.  When  it  reached  Trinidad  he  was  no 
longer  there. 

*  *  7,=-C  *  * 

"  A  gentleman  from  abroad  wishes  to  speak 
to  Mrs.  Long,  mum,"  Mrs.  Blight's  ungainly 
footboy  announced,  a  few  days  after  the 
scene  we  have  chronicled  above. 

"  Show  him  in,  James." 

"  He's  gone  into  the  library,  and  will  be 
obliged " 

Christina  had  jumped  up  and  glided 
swiftly  from  the  room  before  the  message 
could  be  given  to  her. 

Of  course  it  was  Stephen  Long,  and  of 
course  few  English  men  and  women,  however 
dearly  they  may  love  or  deadly  they  may 
hate,    can    meet    after    years    of    separation 
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without  toucliing  hands  and  saying  in  concert, 
^'  How  do  you  do  ?" 

And  so  did  these  two  meet.  After  two 
years'  torment  and  starvation  apart,  they 
joined  hands,  and  said  "  How  do  you  do  ?" 
Then  Mr.  Lono^  said  :  *'  Do  sit  down.  I  wish 
to  speak  to  you  alone,  if  you  can  spare  time." 

And  Christina  answered  :  "  Oh  yes  !  I 
have  nothing  to  do." 

"  I  have  come  from  Mrs.  Loraine's,"  he 
said ;  "  it  is  mainly  owing  to  her  I  am  now 
in  England,  and  am  likely  to  return  to 
Trinidad  in  more  pleasant  circumstances.  I 
have  been  round  the  world  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  letters  she  sent  me  have  been 
following  me  round.  I  may  be  absent  four  or 
five  years  more  at  least,  Christina." 

*'  You  have  been  well  there  V  his  wife 
asked. 

"  Very  well  and  prosperous,  for  I  am  free 
from  debt !     Have  you  been  well  and  happy?" 
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lie  continued,  it  seemed  almost  mechanically, 
so  unreal  and  so  far  from  all  his  thoughts  the 
commonplace  inquiries  sounded  to  him. 

''  Very  happy,"  Christina  said,  striving  to 
remember  all  her  unhappy,  weary  hours  as 
only  her  due,  and  to  be  doubly  thankful  for 
any  kindness  that  had  been  shown  to  her. 

''  I  could  not  be  happy,"  Stephen  Long  said 
hurriedly.  '^  I  have  missed  you  day  and 
night  since — we  parted ;  and  have  longed, 
day  and  night,  that  I  might  prove  to  your 
mother  and  all  who  came  between  us  that  I 
was  neither  the  rogue  nor  the  fool  they  chose 
to  consider  me  when  I  fell  into  trouble.  It 
has  been  a  bitter  time  to  me  all  alone  out 
there  ;  slaving  to  be  able  to  pay  my  debts, 
and  do  something  to  support  you.  What  I 
sent  was  little  enough,  but  it  w\as  all  I  could 
afford,  and  I  wasted  nothing,  on  myself  I 
mean." 

"  I  have  it  all  upstairs,  untouched,  to  giv^e 
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back  to  you,"  Chrissy  said,  finding  every 
word  slie  uttered  turn  out  the  very  reverse 
of  what  she  would  have  liked  to  say. 

"  You  would  not  use  it  ?"  he  asked,  with  a 
hard  voice. 

"  I  could  not.  If  only  one  line  had  come 
with  it,^ — but  I  preferred  being  dependent 
sooner  than  take  the  money  sent  me  in  that 
way."  Christina  was  frightened  into  a  sort  of 
feeble  fierceness  by  his  hard  tones,  though 
her  heart  was  sinking  with  fear. 

"  It  was  for  you  to  write.  I  thought  it 
was  hopeless  to  try  to  move  you.  Mrs. 
Loraine  told  me  you  were  ill  and  unhappy, 
and  persuaded  me  to  see  you  face  to  face, 
alone.  And  I  came,  meaning  only  kindness, 
but  if  you  have  been  so  very  happy  without 

me " 

"  I  did  not  mean  that,  Stephen.  It  could 
not  be.  I  meant  that  all  my  mother  could  do 
has  been  done,  and  my  sorrow  I  deserved." 
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Here  Chrissy  had  recourse  to  her  old  trick, 
turning  and  turning  the  wedding  ring,  held 
in  its  place  with  the  little  black  silk  pad,  as 
Mrs.  Bird  had  found  it ;  and  Stephen  saw  how 
thin  and  white  the  frail  hands  were,  and 
thought  that  the  flush  on  the  eager  face 
had  deceived  him,  at  all  events  it  was  deadly 
pale  now,  as  she  sat  thinking  how  manly  and 
decided  her  ill-used  Stephen  was,  and  what  a 
poor,  weak,  disgraced  creature  his  wife  was. 
How  could  she  tell  that  her  compunction  and 
weary  longing  for  the  love  she  had  lost,  had 
^iven  her  face  a  pathetic  sweetness,  which, 
as  Christina  Blight's  face,  it  had  never  pos- 
sessed ? 

Something  shining  now  in  those  soft  eyes 
of  hers,  something  electric,  perhaps,  in  the 
chill  that  had  come  over  her,  and  was  shaking 
her,  as  no  mere  cold  ever  made  a  woman 
tremble,  brought  Stephen  with  a  sudden 
bound  to  her  side. 
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"  Tina,"  ho  cried,  "  now  that  I  am  a  solvent 
man  again,  and  can  walk  boldly  once  more 
among  my  fellows,  will  you  join  me  if  I  make 
a  home  for  you  ?  You  shall  have  no  poverty 
to  try  you  now/* 

"  No  !"  said  poor  Jialf-crazy  Tina,  struggling 
with  tears  of  self-abasement  and  morbid 
humility.  '*  You  will  never  forget,  you 
would  never  trust  me.  You  would  remem- 
ber they  took  me  away  when  you  were  in 
trouble,  and  that  I  came  back  when  you  were 
I'ich.  I  have  not  been  what  a  wife  should  be  ! 
You  will  never,  never,  forget !  Oh,  wretched 
creature  that  I  am !" 

Stephen  held  her  hands  fast  in  his  own.  He 
looked  down  upon  this  trembling  little  wife 
without  speaking  ;  he  would  let  the  storm  he 
saw  was  stirring  every  fibre  of  her  frame 
pass  over,  and  then  ask  once  more. 

Something  in  his  clasp,  perhaps,  recalling 
the  vshort  time  when  Christina  had  known  all 
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the  happiness  her  foolish,  girlish  love  could 
give  her,  moved  her  afresh. 

*'  Oh,  Stephen  !"  she  cried  ;  "  if  our  baby 
had  not  died,  and  I  had  not  been  so  ill  and 
weak  they  would  never  have  persuaded  me  to 
let  you  go  alone.  I  would  have  died  first  I 
I  wish  I  had  died  first !" 

Then  Stephen  Long  gathered  his  wife  into 
his  strong  arms,  and  she  clung  to  him  ;  and 
putting  her  hands  up  to  his  face  she  smoothed 
back  the  hair,  as  she  used  in  old  times,  and 
she  saw  that  the  time  he  had  spent  all  alone 
in  his  trouble,  had  turned  the  dark  locks  to 
iron  grey,  and  she  sobbed  aloud  in  an  agony 
of  self-reproach.  ''  Stephen  !  Husband  ! 
Forgive  me,  at  least,  before  you  go  !  My 
Stephen  1  my  Stephen  !" 

-/!•  -v'f  -Jf  -Sf  -IS- 

*'  It  is  Stephen,  mamma,"  Christina  said  in 
shy,  appealing  accents,  some  minutes  later, 
when,   on    entering,   Mrs.   Blight  found    Iter 
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htirden  resting  her  weary  head  on  Stephen's 
loyal  heart,  still  closely  gathered  in  his  strong 
arms. 

''I  see  it  is,  child.  What  brought  you 
here,  Mr.  Long  V 

"  I  have  come  to  take  my  wife  back  to  my 
new  home  in  Trinidad,"  he  answered. 

*'  I  think  I  mic{ht  have  been  consulted  !" 
Mrs.  Blight  said  with  asjDerity  ;  ''  coming 
and  going  without  any  regard  to  my  feel- 
ings !" 

"We  have  all  done  wrong,  I,  worst  of  all 
no  doubt,"  honest  Stephen  said,  looking 
down  at  the  poor  girl  he  had  so  cruelly 
deserted. 

'*  Shall  we  let  by-gones  be  by-gones,  Mrs. 
Blight,  and  begin  to  do  better  at  once  ?  Let 
us  shake  hands,  and  try  for  the  future  to 
help  one  another  when  we  come  to  rough 
places,  shall  we  ?  I  have  much  to  thank  you 
for,  all  the  time  I  have  been  away.  You  shall 
not  find  me  ungrateful."' 
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The  grim,  hopeless  woman  looked  at  the 
strong  man  as  he  spoke,  and  saw  that  time, 
and  his  struggle  in  a  good  cause,  had 
ripened  Stephen  Long.  His  self-reliant, 
honest  nature  had  acquired  a  dignity  and 
authority  she  dared  no  longer  gainsay. 

Perhaps,  also,  she  remembered  that  those 
whom  God  has  joined  together  should  not  be 
sundered ;  at  all  events,  Mrs.  Blight  was 
softened,  and  she  took  the  strong  hand  still 
held  out  to  her,  and  said  kindly,  she  *'  hoped 
the  new  home  might  prosper." 

Then  Stephen  went  on  to  give  directions 
to  his  wife  as  to  her  getting  ready  for  her 
new  life,  and  promised  to  send  funds. 

*'  You  forget,"  she  said  softly,  laying  her 
face  upon  his  hand,  as  if  to  rest  from  all  her 
trouble  :  ''  I  am  a  rich  woman.  You  have 
only  to  tell  me  what  you  wish  me  to  have, 
and  to  do.  When  shall  I  see  you  again?"  she 
asked,  blushing  like  a  girl  with  her  lover. 
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*'Not  until  we  can  sail,  my  wife,"  he 
whispered;  "I  could  not  comfortably  stay 
with  your  people,  nor  you  with  mine,  darling. 
But  we  will  go  by  the  first  steamer,  and  all 
you  need  I  will  see  to  in  town,  and  fetch 
you  as  soon  as  possible." 

And  so,  with  many  sweet,  whispered  words 
of  comfort  and  future  trust,  and  many  cling- 
ing kisses,  Stephen  Long  departed ;  and  look- 
ing back  from  the  cross-roads,  he  waved  his 
arms  repeatedly  and  cheerfully  to  a  little 
figure  in  grey,  standing  among  the  laurels 
in  the  garden  to  watch  him  on  his  way  as  far 
as  the  open  road  allowed. 

'*  Mrs.  Lorain e  was  right,"  he  thought. 
"  What  a  dear,  frail  little  wife  she  is.  I 
did  not  take  half  enough  care  of  her  of  old, 
but  I  will  set  all  that  right  yet." 

And  Christina  thought  how  manly,  and  how 
courageous  Stephen  looked.  "  I  wonder  if  baby 
would  have  been  like  him  ?     And  if  he  really 
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will  love  me  and  trust  me,  as  he  says,    *  better 
than  ever  !  better  than  ever  T  " 

***** 
And  Mary  Blight,  coming  in  from  a  long 
walk,  found  Christina  in  the  garden,  trans- 
formed into  a  smiling,  blushing,  bright-eyed 
woman  ;  who,  then  and  there,  hidden  by  the 
great  evergreens,  fell  into  her  arms,  and  told 
her  tale  with  many  kisses  and  tears,  and  in- 
coherent words  of  joy  and  humble  gratitude. 

And  Mary  had  only  tears  and  kisses,  too, 
with  which  to  reply.  And  long  into  the  night 
the  tale  went  on  untiringly. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MR.    TEAILL   ASKS   MARY   BLIGHTS   AGE. 

"  For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love." 

Dryden  (Alexander's  Feast). 

If  it  is  heroism  to  face  the  terrors  or  hard- 
ships of  one's  fate  uncomplainingly,  and  with 
a  stern  desire  to  do  the  best  under  conditions 
of  the  profoundest  discouragement,  then  was 
Mary  Blight,  as  she  walked  home  from  her 
bitter  parting  with  her  beloved  Christina  at 
Lynn  Station,  a  very  heroine  indeed  ! 

How  resolutely  she  set  her  mind  on  her 
darling's  recovered  chances  of  happiness. 
How  bravely  she  told  herself  that  it  did  not 
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matter  what  befell  herself.  An  old  maid 
ought  to  be  able  to  bear  so  much,  since  no 
one  else  would  suffer. 

Stephen  Long  had  pressed  Mary  to  accom- 
pany them  to  Trinidad.  Let  those  who  are 
similarly  tempted,  and  renounce  their  only 
apparent  chance  of  happiness  in  life,  judge  of 
the  heroic  self  denial  of  Mary's  refusal.  The 
only  friend  she  consulted  was  Mrs.  Bird,  and 
Mrs.  Bird  had  written  back  : 

'^Let  them  go  alone.  No  one  should  now 
come  between  them,  not  even  you,  dear,  faith- 
ful, unselfish  Mary  !  Let  them  go  alone,  and 
atone  for  all — sins  of  omission  and  commission !" 

And  when  Stephen  Long  and  his  wife 
waved  their  last  adieu  to  her,  as  the  train 
made  its  last  serpentine  curve  out  of  sight  of 
Lynn  Station,  Mary  turned  her  pale  face 
homewards  as  to  a  living  tomb  ;  without  a 
hope  of  thanks,  or  sympathy,  or  motherly  or 
sisterly  love  to  console  her  for  what  she  had 
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lost,  or  to  lighten  the  burden  of  household 
care  that  must  now  fall  upon  her. 

It  was  with  a  heroic  effort,  too,  that  she 
restrained  from  tears  to  answer  ]\Ir.  Traill's 
hearty  congratulations  on  her  sister  s  happy 
prospects  with  words  of  intelligible  thanks, 
when  he  suddenly  stood  before  her  at  the 
cross-roads  ;  for  her  impulse  was  to  cry  aloud 
for  sympathy,  "  Pity  me  !  pity  me  !  I  am  all 
alone — utterly  alone  !"  But  she  kept  the  cry 
resolutely  shut  into  her  heroic  young  heart, 
and   added   one   more   bitter   pain   to  those 

X 

already  there,  while  thinking,  ''  I  am  so 
foolish  !  He  must  think  me  cold  and  un- 
grateful for  his  kind  sympathy  in  Christina's 
joy ;"  for  Mr.  Traill  went  on  his  way  with 
a  grave  face. 

Something  of  the  poor  girl's  true  feeling, 
however,  must  have  passed  through  the 
Vicar's  mind.  He  certainly  thought  much  of 
her  pale  face,  and  the  unshed  tears  in  her 
soft  grey  eyes,  all  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
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"What  will  become  of  her?"  he  asked 
himself;  "and  would  not  such  a  devoted 
sister,  and  patient,  self-sacrificing  daughter 
make  an  excellent  wife  ?" 

Some  such  questions  regarding  Mary  Blight 
had  often  floated  mistily  through  his  mind 
before  ;  but  this  evening  they  took  a  decided 
form  and  substance,  and  grew  light  and  bright 
as  he  turned  towards  them  with  hope  and 
joy,  and  came  suddenly  to  the  greatest  resolu- 
tion of  his  life. 

"  Why  should  he  not  marry  ?" 

The  face  of  Mary  Blight,  with  those  tears 
turning  to  smiles,  was  before  him  as  he  asked 
himself  the  question.  No  man  ever  needed  a 
wife,  a  true  help-meet,  more  than  he  did. 

At  his  wildest  moments  of  infatuation  for 
Miss  Loraine  he  had  never  dreamed  of  her  but 
as  an  angelic  young  witch,  to  whose  charms 
we  know  he  had  struggled  not  to  succumb. 
His  wife  must  be  no  beautiful,  celestial  ideal. 
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but  a  plain,  practical  friend  and  fellow- 
labourer.  She  must  be  good,  and  true,  and 
companionable ;  young  and  ivomanhj  enough 
for  him  to  love  ;  and  for  the  love  this  wife 
would  give  him — in  exchange  he  would  be 
grateful  indeed. 

Mary  Blight  knew  and  loved  the  radiant 
Sibyl ;  and  from  this  bright  and  refinedly  femi- 
nine friend  she  had  caught  some  inexplicably 
sweet,  womanly  charms  of  voice  and  manner. 
Of  this  rare  and  subtle  infection  the  poet 
tries  to  convey  an  idea  when  he  makes  a 
humble  flower  say  :  "  I  am  not  the  rose,  but 
I  have  lived  near  her." 

These  reflections  of  Sibvl's  charms  had 
made  Mary  Blight's  voice  and  manners  mar- 
vellously pleasant  and  soothing  to  the  Vicar. 

And  now  he  thought :  ''  Could  I  not 
brighten  her  existence,  and  give  her  cares 
and  responsibilities  more  genial  and  natural 
than  those  of  her  ceaseless  drudgery  as  Mrs. 
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Blight's  Cinderella  ?     I  will  go  and  ask  her 
age  to-morrow  !" 

Mr.  Traill  had  by  no  means  forgotten  the 
bitter  yeast  Mrs.  Blight  had  from  time  to 
time  set  working  in  his  parish;  but  he 
thought,  with  one  of  his  touches  of  dry 
humour :  '*  Who  could  feel  more  disposed  to 
help  me  in  avoiding  Mrs.  Blight's  unwarrant- 
able interference  than  one  of  those  unhappy 
women,  her  twins,  whose  lives  have  been 
made  so  miserable  by  her  fermentations  ?' 

He  therefore  went  straight  of  purpose  and 
inquired  for  Miss  Blight  at  the  staring  white 
house  at  the  cross  roads  next  morning,  after 
a  restless  night;  troubled  far  more  by  the 
thoughts  of  poor,  gentle  Mary's  prospects  than 
by  any  fears  of  the  fitness  of  his  choice. 

Mary  Blight  had  been  accustomed  to 
believe  the  Reverend  Matthew  Traill  one  of 
the  best  and  wisest  men  in  Bootshire.  He 
w^as  loved  and  respected  by  iiU  but  her  mother 
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and  Mrs.  Tweedy ;  but  those  exceptions  to 
the  rule  insensibly  raised  him  in  Mary's 
opinion  ;  for  was  it  not  for  some  of  his  finest 
qualities  that  they  found  fault  with  him — 
for  his  liberal  views,  his  vast  charity  to  ail 
who  differed  with  him,  or  needed  him,  or 
sinned  or  suffered  —  for  his  great-hearted 
loving  compassion  for  all  estates  and  condi- 
tions of  men  ? 

To  Mary,  then,  the  summons  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Traill  came  as  a  joy  and  honour  in  the 
midst  of  her  new  and  crushing  loneliness. 
She  came  to  him  paler  and  sadder  than  ever 
he  had  seen  her,  and  every  question  of  the 
night  before  seemed  to  re-echo  in  his  mind 
louder  and  more  decidedly  than  ever. 

And  very  simply,  and  in  a  few  words  he 
told  her  so,  and  that,  after  much  consideration 
and  hesitation  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  he 
had  determined  to  ask  her  to  become  his  wife, 
and  to  help  him  to  live  a  useful  and  honour- 
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able  life  before  man  and  God.  He  told  her  he 
was  forty-two  years  old,  and  wished  to  know 
her  age. 

Mary  meekly  told  him,  almost  in  a  whisper 
— her  agitation  seemed  to  have  destroyed  her 
voice — that  she  was  twenty-five. 

"  You  look,"  he  blandly  remarked,  '*  so 
much  older,  that  I  think  the  disparity  be- 
tween us  would  hardly  be  remarked.  You 
have  probably  looked  upon  me  as  a  regular 
old  bachelor  !  as  I  have  looked  upon  you  as 
doomed  to  be  a  regular  old  maid !  But  let  us 
think  seriously  of  changing  all  this,  Miss 
Mary,  by  one  little  word.  Say  ^  Yes/  and 
let  me  walk  home  with  an  easy  mind,  and 
think  of  you  as  less  sad  and  harassed  than 
you  look  now." 

It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  any 
one  had  spoken  of  marriage  to  Mary  Blight. 
She  had  never  been  spoken  to  so  confidentially 
by  any  man.    She  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
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truth,  and  had  no  dreams  or  delusions  of  love 
or  lovers  to  drive  from  her  mind  as  Mr. 
TrailFs  matter-of-fact  wishes  were  placed 
before  her.  Still,  she  was  deeply  moved,  and 
owned  herself  surprised. 

"  It  is  natural  you  should  be,"  her  Vicar 
said  gently  ;  "  but  as  long  as  you  do  not  say 
displeased  as  well,  I  do  not  mind." 

'*  I  should  like  to  think  it  all  over,"  Mary 
found  courage  to  plead.  *^  It  is  an  awful  step 
to  take  without  consideration.  It  is  very 
sudden  and  alarming,  though  I  am  sure  I  feel 
— I  feel — ^all  your  great  kindness,  and  the 
honour " 

"Tut!  tut!  tut!'^^said  Mr.  Traill.  ''I 
hope  my  wife  will  honour  me  fully  as  much 
when  she  marries  me  as  I  honour  her  in  ask- 
ing. If  my  age  alarms  you  I  may  say  I  come 
of  a  long-lived  race.  Why  at  forty-two  a  man 
is  in  his  prime  !  but  I  am  aware  that  many 
who  do  not  know  my  ago  call  me  Old  Traill." 
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''  No,"  Mary  said,  *'  it  is  not  of  your  fitness 
for  such  a  step,  but  my  own  that  I  wish  to 
think/' 

"  Do,  by  all  means,"  her  minister  replied. 
'*  If  you  think  yourself  unsuited  to  me,  or  to 
marriage  in  the  abstract,  from — temper,  or 
any  other  cause,  give  the  subject  your  serious 
consideration.  But  I  have  still  a  word  or 
two  to  say  before  I  leave  you,"  Mr.  Traill 
recommenced,  taking  up  his  hat  and  standing 
as  if  ready  to  depart.  ''I  consider  compli- 
ments or  flattery  unworthy  of  an  honest  man 
and  woman  ;  but  I  will  add  there  is  no  face 
I  find  pleasanter  to  look  upon  than  yours, 
Mary ";  and  there  is  no  woman  in  my  parish 
whose  nature  strikes  me  as  so  well  fitted  to 
make  a  faithful  wife  and  loving  mother  as 
yours ;  and  I  will  say  to  the  end,  whether  you 
place  your  hand  in  mine  or  not  for  the 
long  journey  of  life,  God  bless  you,  Mary 
Blight." 

VOL,  III.  44 
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This  was  an  unusually  long  speech  for  Mr. 
Traill  to  make,  out  of  his  pulpit.  There,  it  is 
true,  he  did  not  always  trouble  himself  to 
reach  his  conclusion  as  soon  as  he  might,  his 
parishioners  thought.  And  after  this  speech 
he  bowed  and  left  her,  leaving  Mary  to  think 
the  surprising  visit  over,  with  an  unquiet  heart 
under  her  calm  manner. 

In  a  few  moments  the  door  opened  again, 
and  Mr.  Traill  re-appeared. 

"  I  forgot  to  say,"  quoth  he,  "  that  if  you 
decide  on  becoming  my  wife,  you  will,  of 
course,  bring  your  aquarium  to  the  Vicarage. 
I  have  measured  it,  and  find  it  will  fit  beau- 
tifully on  to  the  broad  window-sill  of  my  old 
den,  which  I  hope  to  fit  up  as  a  quiet  little 
morning-room  for  us  both.  Only  you  must 
promise  me  not  to  risk  any  attacks  of  rheu- 
matism by  dabbling  too  much  in  it." 

Mary  could  not  resist  a  laugh  at  this  de- 
sired promise,  which  encouraged  Mr.  Traill  to 
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come  near  her  with  an  animation  that  became 
his  errand  better  than  his  cut-and-dry  sen- 
tences before. 

"Put  your  hand  in  mine,  Mary  !  Give  me 
a  kiss  and  say,  *  Matthew,  I  will  try  to  love 
you  !'  and  you  shall  never  repent  it." 

''  I  must,  indeed,  have  time  to  think,"  Mary 
said,  blushing,  and  moving  out  of  his  reach 
quickly.  It  was  something  so  like  sacrilege 
he  had  proposed  in  that  sudden  way,  that  she 
felt  it  must  be  an  awful  thing  indeed  to 
engage  herself  to  him  so  quickly. 

Hitherto  he  had  been  edged  about  by  his 
canonicals.  It  had  been  with  a  feeling  little 
short  of  veneration  that  she  had  eve^r 
spoken  to  him.  Something  of  the  solemn  slow- 
ness and  hush  of  his  ascent  into  the  pulpit 
seemed  always  to  be  about  him,  and  to  chill 
her  intercourse  with  him. 

"  Well,  I  will  come  back  to-morrow,  then. 
But  pray,  pray  do  not  look  so  afraid  of  me  I 
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I  do  not  know  anyone  for  whom  I  ever  felt  more 
regard  and  compassion  ;  and  now  it  has  grown 
into  love — try  if  you  cannot  return  it,  Mary." 

Mrs.  Blight's  entrance  put  an  abrupt  end 
to  the  serio-comic  tete-a-tete  ;  for,  from  pleading 
his  own  cause,  Mr.  Traill  had,  in  less  than  a 
second,  to  turn  his  mind  to  the  defence  of  one, 
Mrs.  Slop,  who  had  refused  to  answer  Mrs. 
BHght's  questions,  touching  the  manner  in 
which  she  and  her  husband  spent  their  mag- 
nificent income  of  twelve  shillings  a  week  ! 

"I  wished  to  find  out  how  much  of  that 
went  in  sugar  for  her  nine  children.  What 
with  the  damp,  sandy  stuff  itself,  and  the 
thick  paper  Chete  wraps  his  groceries  in,  it  is 
about  the  most  wasteful  luxury  she  can  in- 
dulge in." 

*'It  is  all  nonsense  to  say  she  can't  bring  her 
babies  up  without  a  little  sugar  ia  the  water 
when  she  can't  get  a  drop  of  milk  or  tea.  I 
don't  know  what  ails  the  women  in  Ripple- 
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ford.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  gratitude 
among  them.  They  are  worse  than  in  Mr. 
Carey's  time.  They  were  glad  of  my  advice 
then." 

Mrs.  Blight  forgot  that,  in  the  days  of 
which  she  now  spoke,  kind  Dr.  Blight  had 
healed  the  wounds  her  tongue  so  often  in- 
flicted with  her  advice. 

*'  I  hope  to  manage  the  ewes  and  the  lambs 
of  my  flock  better  soon,  Mrs.  Blight,"  Mr. 
Traill  answered.  "  I  have  found  out  that  a 
man  alone  is  a  very  helpless  creature.  I  am 
thinking  of  marrying.  If  all  goes  well,  my 
wife  will  be  my  help-meet  and  judicious 
almoner.  Mrs.  Slop's  children  shall  have 
milk  to  save  her  buying  bad  sugar.  Good- 
morning.     Good-morning." 

"  Marrying !  He's  mad  !  Who  on  earth 
would  marry  him?  He  must  be  fifty-five 
years  old  at  least. — Only  forty-two  !  and  pray 
how  do  you  know,  Mary  ?    And  such  a  figure 
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of  fan,  in  his  old  clothes,  walking  with  one 
shoulder  forward,  like  a  crab,  muttering 
Greek  as  he  goes  ;  giving  all  his  money  away 
to  every  designing  creature  who  carries  a  sick 
child  in  her  arms.  I  can't  bear  men  to  be 
taken  in  by  women.  They  should  be  made  of 
iron.     Who  on  earth  would  marry  him  V 

This  being  Mrs.  Brights  opinion,  Mary 
forbore  to  ask  her  advice  touching  the  answer 
to  be  given  next  day  to  Mr.  Traill. 

And  she  spent  a  day  and  night  of  intense 
anxiety,  thinking  of  what  other  women  might 
feel  and  say  on  such  an  occasion;  looking  back 
on  all  her  scanty  intercourse  with  Mr.  Traill, 
to  see  what  inspiration  might  come  from  it, 
wl}at  promise  of  happiness  it  might  hold  out 
for  the  future  ;  thinking,  with  a  vague  terror 
and  sickening  recollection,  of  all  Christina's 
misery. 

And  then  she  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep,  and 
dreaming  slae  had  kissed  Mr.  Traill  on  the 
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pulpit-stairs — in  face  of  all  the  congregation — 
she  awoke  in  an  agony  of  shame  and  terror, 
to  find  the  morning  of  the  day  had  come,  and 
she  was  still  hesitating. 

With  the  light,  however,  came  courage.  The 
thought  of  all  Mr.  Traill's  forbearance  with  her 
mother,  of  his  kindness  to  Christina,  of  his 
dealings  with  her  bearish  brothers,  brought 
proofs  at  least  of  his  kind  heart  and  gentle- 
ness. If  she  had  had  no  professions  from  him 
as  a  lover,  she  had  guarantees  in  plenty  of  his 
fitness  to  make  a  patient  and  generous-minded 
husband. 

He  might  call  his  feeling  for  her  compassion 
if  he  liked.  She  would  be  grateful  for  it 
under  any  name  ;  and  try  to  love  him  so 
heartily,  that  he  should  never,  never  repent. 

But  we  need  not  follow  Mary  through  all 
the  windings  of  her  wish  to  say  Yes. 

Who  ever  found  out  what  drives  so  many 
unmarried  women  in  easy  circumstances  to 
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throw  themselves  headlong  into  the  coolest 
and  most  matter-of-fact  matrimony  ? 

The  world  does  not  see  any  provocation  or 
justification  for  the  deed.  Yet  half  the 
couples  so  united,  when  once  they  begin  to 
talk  over  the  minute  incidents  of  their  court- 
ship, so  magnify  the  small  attraction  that 
drew  them  together,  that  they  oftentimes  end 
— while  lovers  only  begin — by  believing  they 
have  made  a  love-match. 

Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  when  Mr.  Traill 
came,  Mary  met  him  quite  by  accident  in  the 
garden,  and  walked  with  him  through  Mrs. 
Loraine's  grounds,  and  down  the  Larch  Walk 
to  the  church-yard,  and  into  the  dim  vestry  ; 
and  there  gave  him  her  hand,  and  cried  a 
little,  and  finally  called  him  Matthew,  and 
committed  that  small  sacrilegious  act  he  had 
proposed  the  day  before  ? 

Or  that,  from  that  moment,  she  was  per- 
fectly ready  to  stand  up  for  him  on  every 
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occasion  ;  and  considered  any  remarks  upon 
his  muttering  Greek,  or  his  crab-like  mode  of 
progression,  or  his  old  clothes,  as  a  personal 
grievance  to  be  courageously  resented  ? 

Mrs.  Blight's  astonishment  on  hearing  of 
the  intended  marriage  "  struck  her  dumb," — 
and  happily  :  for  what  on  earth  could  she  say 
that  was  not  useless  now  ? 


CHAPTER  XY. 

HOW  MRS.  THORN  MENDED  THE  VICAR 's 
CLOTHES. 

"  Though  now  restored,  'tis  only  change  of  pain, 
(A  bitter  change)  severer  for  severe." 

Young  {Night  Thoughts). 

The  news  of  Mr.  Traill's  engagement  flew  like 
wild-fire  through  his  parish ;  and  many  w^ere 
the  hearty  congratulations  he  received  from 
oTcat  and  small  on  its  fitness. 

He  was  deeply  touched  indeed  at  finding 
how  popular  his  gentle  bride-elect  was  among 
her  neighbours.  Eich  and  poor  joined  in  her 
praise,  and  in  happy  prognostications  for  his 
future. 
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"  You've  been  and  done  a  good  thing  foi^  us 
all,  sir,"  one  old  woman  told  him,  in  her  firm 
belief  that  the  Vicar's  marriage  was  a  parish 
matter  quite.  There's  a  many  young  ladies 
round  about  handy  as  loe  could  not  have  put 
up  with,  72(9  ivays  whatsumdever ;  but  Miss  Mary 
won't  want  the  blessing  of  the  poor.  It  comes 
to  her  by  rights,  on  her  father's  count  and  her 
own." 

From  Mrs.  Burleigh  and  Mrs.  Loraine,  Mr. 
Traill  had  such  words  of  rejoicing  approval  of 
his  choice,  that  the  good  man's  heart  was 
almost  too  full  for  reply ;  while  Mary  herself 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  consideration  and 
loving-kindness  shewn  her  as  Mr.  Traill's 
future  wife. 

With  an  unspoken  horror  of  the  snuff- 
browns  and  drabs  and  moreens  of  the  staring 
White  House,  Mr.  Traill  would  have  now 
filled  the  Vicarage  with  swearing  contrasts  of 
all  the  colours  of  a  bright  rainbow,  if  Mrs. 
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Loraine  had  not  gently  offered  her  help  in  the 
selection  of  his  curtains  and  carpets  and 
chintzes,  and  such  new  papers  as  were  to 
welcome  Mary  in  her  new  home. 

When  the  Vicar  had  yielded  himself  up 
once  more  to  the  influences  of  his  dear  friends 
p»t  The  Beeches,  Mary  was  brought  there  as 
the  principal  member  of  the  committee  of 
taste,  and  kept  there  as  often  and  as  long  as 
possible. 

There  was,  very  soon,  a  visible  improvement 
in  the  gentle  girl's  appearance.  Happiness 
was  working  wonders  for  her,  as  it  had  for 
Christina.  Many  a  sad  line  of  care  was 
smoothed  out  of  her  fair  face  ;  light  and 
smiles  came  to  her  eyes,  and  roundness  to  her 
pinched  form.  Mary  Blight  at  The  Beeches 
was  often  remarked  to  be  ''  quite  a  pretty 
creature,"  and  *'old  Traill"  to  be  "a  very 
lucky  fellow." 

Sibyl   and    Mary    had    fresh    sources    of 
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mutual  joy  and  sympathy,  and  grew  into  an 
almost  sister-like  intimacy  and  confidence, 
that  bid  fair  to  bind  the  ties  between  Sir 
Augustus  and  his  friend  closer  day  by  day. 
While  Mrs.  Loraine  was,  in  fact,  acting  the 
jDart  of  a  general  mother  to  the  young  people. 
***** 

"  I  know  you  have  read  and  enjoyed 
Lesage's  '  Diable  Boiteux,'  "  Mr.  Traill  said 
musingly,  as  he  passed  on  his  way  to  Mrs. 
Loraine's  gate  to  the  Vicar's  Walk,  with  Mary 
Blight  beside  him.  *'  Dear  me,  I  declare  I  forgot 
you,  Mary,  I  thought  I  was  speaking  to  Sir 
Augustus.  Of  course  you  have  not.  The 
book  is  a  coarse  and  indecent  one  ;  totally 
unfit  for  a  young  lady's  reading.  There  is  a 
scene  in  it,  however,  which  occurs  to  my 
mind  constantly  when  I  am  with  your  mother. 
She  seems  to  know  all  that  is  going  on  in 
every  one's  house,  if  not  in  every  one's  mind. 
You    must  not  resent  my   saying  it,  Mary  ; 
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but  I  never  feel  quite  safe  in  speaking  to  you 
unless  we  are  in  the  solitude  of  the  Larch 
Walk,  or  in  the  vestry.  And  this  morning  I 
wished  to  have  some  serious  conversation  with 
you,  Mary." 

"  Before  you  begin,  Matthew,"  Mary  said 
gravely,  "let  me  confess  that  I  have  both 
read  and  enjoyed  the  book  you  speak  so 
hardly  of  I  did  not  discover  it  was  coarse 
or  indecent,  but  as  you  say  it  is,  I  am  sorry  I 
read  it,  and  can  only  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it." 

"  How  ?  When  ?  Where  on  earth,  Mary, 
did  you  come  across  the  '  Diable  Boiteux  ?' 
Was  it  in  French  or  in  English  ?  Some 
wretched  translation,  no  doubt,  with  all  the 
nervous  vigour  of  the  original  destroyed, 
utterly  destroyed,  no  doubt." 

"  I  found  it  among  Stephen  Long's  books. 
Christina  was  so  wretched  sorting  and  pack- 
ing up  his  possessions  after  he   left    home, 
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that  I  jSnished  packing  them  for  her.  It  was 
in  French,  and  French  books  being  rarely 
within  my  reach,  I  read  it  greedily,  and  .more 
tlian  once." 

"  And  where  is  it  now  ?  Not  lying  about 
for  Louisa  and  Eliza  to  get  hold  of,  I  hope  ?" 
Mr.  Traill  asked  her  nervously.  '^  As  a  rule, 
1  would  have  the  little  food  young  women 
take  into  their  minds  as  mild  and  nourishinar 
as  possible  !  Mary,  I  hope  you  understand 
what  I  mean.  You  may  be  able  to  digest 
stronger  food,  but  your  sisters,  my  dear  T 

*'  I  think  they  run  no  danger,  for  they 
never  read  any  books,  and  cannot  read 
French ;  and  my  third  and  best  reason  for 
thinking  that  book  can  do  them  no  harm  is, 
that  it  has  been  for  two  years  at  the  bottom 
of  one  of  Stephen's  .trunks,  and  is  now  on  its 
way  to  Trinidad." 

Mr.  Traill  liked  the  way  Mary  put  her  quiet 
answer  before  him,  and  would  have  said  so, 
but  she  spoke  again. 
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"  I  should  like  to  convince  you  for  the  sake 
of  others  as  well  as  myself,  that  ignorance  is 
not  always  an  unerring  sign  of  innocence  in 
girls.  I  think  that  is  a  great  manly  de- 
lusion. Everybody  quotes,  or  misquotes 
rather,  Gray's  lines  : 

*  Where  ignorance  is  bliss 
'Tis  folly  to  be  wise.' 

As  if  ignorance  was  bliss.     Now,  it  seems  to 
me  that  was  not  Gray's  meaning,  though  his 
meaning,  too,  seems  to   me  but  a   cowardly 
one.     Ignorance  is  so  often  misery,  and  very 
loften  guilt,  or  leads  to  it.     Ever  such  a  small 
i  ray  of  light  or  knowledge  would  be  a  very 
I  blessed  gift  to  most  girls  in  place  of  it.     Per- 
haps all  I  say  sounds  foolish  to  you,'*  Mary 
added  nervouslv,  "  however  serious  I  feel  the 
matter  in  dispute  to  be.     I  cannot  put  my 
thoughts  into  a  logical  form." 

"Never  mind  that,   dear,"  Mr.   Traill  re- 
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plied.  '*  Think  for  yourself,  Mary,  that  is  all 
I  desire  ;  and  we  will  arrange  the  thoughts  to 
please  one  another  later.  As  long  as  you 
have  spontaneous  ideas,  Mary,  we  shall  never 
be  dull.  I  foresee  we  shall  have  many  a  cosy 
winter  evening  together,  if  you  love  books, 
and  possess  the  faculty  of  independent 
thought." 

In  the  pleasure  of  discovering  that  his 
future  wife  did  possess  such  a  faculty,  he 
straightway  forgot  the  coarseness  and  inde- 
cency of  the  "Diable  Boiteux,"  with  the  ready 
inconsistency  of  his  sex. 

After  a  few  minutes'  pause  he  said  with  a 
half-apologetic  tone  : 

"  I  hardly  know  how  far  a  man  is  justified 
in  prying  into  his  wife's  thoughts  before  mar- 
riage. He  has  to  be  taken  so  much  upon 
trust  himself,  and  liis  shortcomings  are  often 
so  flagrant  compared  to  hers." 

Mary  expressed    her  willingness    to    turn 
VOL.   III.  45 
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her  conscience  inside  out  if  he  wished  ;  but 
he  went  on : 

"  Or  how  far  a  man  may  bring  his  domestic 
troubles    before    her    ere    they   become    one 
flesh.     It  was  about  my  under-clothing  that 
I  wished  to  speak  to  you,  Mary.     I  wish  to 
prepare  you  for  the  ruinous  state   of  all  my 
garments.      In    my    mother's    lifetime,    my 
shirts  and  stockings  were   mended  with^a^ 
stitches,  which  were  unobjectionable  in  every 
way.      Now,  Mrs.   Thorn  seems  to  roll  the 
holes  up,  and  then  sew  upon  the  rolls.     Not 
only    does    she    make  the   pressure  greater 
where  the  garments  cried  aloud  for  relief,  but 
the  ridges  utterly  destroy  my  comfort.     Even 
in   the  pulpit  I  cannot  prevent  my  thoughts 
from  straying  to   personal  discomfort  of  the 
most  trivial,  and  therefore  mortifying  kind. 
I  find  myself  thinking  evil  thoughts  of  that 
woman,  Mary,  when  I  would  fain  be  in  charity 
with    all.     Forgive    me    for    bringing    such 
matters  before  you,  Mary,  and  advise  me." 
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Then  Mary,  in  perfect  good  faith,  said : 

**  After  what  passed  in  the  vestry  last 
month,  Matthew,  I  consider  I  have  a  perfect 
right  to  offer  to  mend  your  shirts  and  stock- 
ings !  Let  me  have  them,  and  do  my  best, 
at  least,  to  give  you  comfort  and  relief  from 
such  small  vexations." 

And  Mr.  Traill,  recalling  the  time  of 
which  she  spoke,  remembered  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  only  happened  once, 

"  I  have  been,"  he  said  penitently, 
"  singularly  remiss,  Mary.  When  once  we 
are  married  you  shall  tell  me  what  ladies  love 
as  proofs  of  love — forgive  me." 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  suddenly,  and  with 
an  energy  she  little  expected,  put  his  arms 
about  her  and  kissed  her. 

With  smiles  and  blushes  that  made  her 
quite  a  pretty  woman  for  a  time,  Mary  stood 
still,  breathless  with  surprise,  aglow  witli 
indignation.     She  felt  in  her  heart  of  hearts 

45—2 
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how  great  a  satisfaction  it  would  be  to  her  to 
box  his  reverence's  ears  for  so  misunderstand- 
ing her  ;  and  at  such  a  moment,  too,  of  all 
others,  for  voices  were  heard  approaching,  and 
all  the  leaves  were  ojff  the  trees. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


OUT   IN   THE   WOODS. 


"  Mistress,  what's  your  opinion  of  your  sister  ?" 

Shakespeare  (Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2). 

Many  a  long  walk  was  taken  now  over  the 
frost-sprinkled  rides  in  the  manorial  woods. 
A  brighter,  more  seasonable  winter  had 
rarely  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  the  Eootshire 
farmers. 

E,uddy  contentment  glowed  in  the  broad 
faces  that  Sir  Augustus  and  Sibyl  met  on 
the  way  to  Lynn  market-place,  as  on  those 
they  found  plodding  to  and  from  the  various 
farm  centres  of  the  labouring  world. 
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It  was  a  new  delight  to  the  "  master  "  to 
find  how  keen  an  interest  his  future  wife  felt 
in  the  condition  and  welfare  of  her  depen- 
dents ;  and  to  find  she  had  thought  over 
simple  schemes  for  their  increased  happiness 
and  improvement,  that  he  could  give  his 
heartiest  aid  to  carry  out. 

Sibyl,  like  Madge  Burleigh,  had  "found  her 
way  afoot  to  the  poor  man's  heart,"  and 
heard  of  many  a  sad  case  and  "  quandary  " 
carefully  concealed  from  the  Blights  and 
Tweedys  of  their  parish. 

**  I  am  so  glad  you  consult  directly  with 
the  working  men,  and  trust  to  their  honest 
opinions,  George,"  Sibyl  said,  after  a  long 
morning's  work,  marking  timber  in  one  of  the 
fern-tangled,  russet  glades  beyond  the  '^  great 
hollies"  by  the  ford.  ''It  is  delightful  to 
see  their  faces  brighten  up  at  your  approach, 
and  the  zeal  with  which  those  axes  are  flung 
to  excite  your  admiration." 
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''  I  could  not  stand  much  interference  with 
any  one  about  me,"  Sir  George  answered. 
"  I  beheve  half  the  mischief  on  The  Chase 
arose  from  rascally  overseers  between  master 
and  men,  in  Sir  Henry's  time.  I  give  the 
men  credit  for  sharing  my  own  honesty  of 
purpose  and  self-respect ;  and  for  craving 
something  better  than  mere  daily  bread  for 
their  lot.  Together,  darling,  w^e  may  let  in  a 
good  deal  of  sunshine  to  the  cottages  around 
us.  I  confess  I  like  to  meet  happy  faces  on 
my  tramps ;  and  still  better  to  feel  I  have  not 
wasted  the  power  every  landowner  possesses 
over  his  neighbours'  weal  or  woe.  I  love 
every  inch  of  this  place,  Sibyl !  I  draw  my 
breath  here  more  freely  than  on  any  other 
spot  of  earth.  I  would  rather  ivorh  here  as  a 
poor  man  than  idle  as  a  rich  one  anywhere 
else  I  know.  I  don't  pity  Vernon  half  as 
much  now,  as  I  did  when  he  was  deprived  of 
all,    and    wandering    among    the   lawyers    in 
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town  ;  for  he  is  doing  a  vast  deal  more  good 
than  most  country  squires  achieve  with  human 
walls  between  them  and  their  fellow-creatures. 
There  is  not  a  man  on  this  place  but  feels  he 
can  come  direct  to  me  if  he  has  a  grievance, 
and  have  that  grievance  sifted  to  its  first 
principles,"  he  continued  laughing.  "  That  is 
mv  notion  of  being  my  own  Justice  of  the 
Peace  !  but  my  idea  of  Justice  herself  is,  that 
she  should  keep  both  her  eyes  open  1" 

'^  And  look  behind  her  occasionally,  too," 
Sibyl  responded  merrily,  "  to  see  what  goes  on 
there.  But  /  have  a  grievance  to  confide  to 
you,  '  master,' "  Sibyl  said,  with  rather  a  sad 
fall  in  her  gay  voice.  "  I  have  a  letter  from 
my  sister,  Mrs,  Elliott,  that  I  hardly  like  to 
give  to  my  mother.  I  thought  she  would 
have  seized  the  opportunity  of  begging  our 
mother  to  go  and  stay  with  her  in  her  new 
home — that  in  fact  the  news  of  my  happiness 
would    have    brought    some     sympathy    for 
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mamma  and  myself  from  Grace.  But  far 
from  it !  After  one  brief  remark  *  that  she 
wonders  if  my  worldly  choice  will  make  me 
happy  ?'  she  goes  on  to  tell  me  the  rules  with 
which  she  governs  the  dear  old  Dean,  and  her 
husband,  and  her  household.  The  Ten  Com- 
mandments do  not  seem  enough,  or  strict 
enough  to  content  her  ;  and  such  is  her 
belief  in  her  own  infallihiUti/,  I  do  not  see 
who  can  be  safe  from  her  tyranny.  She 
might  very  well  indeed  have  Dante's  memo- 
rable '  Lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi  ch'  en- 
trate/  written  over  he?'  door.  If  I  can  help 
it,  mamma  shall  never  seek  solace  for  our 
absence  there." 

"  Why  not  coax  your  mother  to  come  with 
us — to  Italy  ?"  Sir  George  said  heartily.  "  No 
one  yet  has  ever  cared  to  have  love  or  duty 
from  me  ;  but  I  am  sure  I  should  soon  make  a 
very  fair,  son-in-law  indeed,  if  your  mother  will 
only  give  me  a  fair  trial.     She  would  revel  in 
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the  beauty  of  the  climate,  and  the  flowers, 
and  the  scenery,  and  the  art  treasures.  It 
would  be  one  great  delight  the  more  for  us  to 
watch  hers.  But  I  have  been  puzzled, 
darhng,  thinking  where  we  are  to  go  on  our 
return  ;  for  my  mother  has  said  nothing  about 
asking  us  there.  I  think  she  might  have 
offered  us  half  the  great  rambling  pile  at 
least,  and  given  you  a  daughter's  welcome. 
The  house  is  hers,  you  know,  for  life,  and  I 
am  bound  to  keep  it  up,  and  very  right  too  ; 
but  if  I  live  elsewhere  the  place  will  go  to 
rack  and  ruin,  and  all  that  I  am  doing  among 
the  people  will  fall  in  with  a  crash." 

''  Will  you  take  my  home,  George,  and  let 
mamma  still  live  with  us  ?  Say  you  will,  and 
let  her  hear  all  your  kind  plans  from  yourself, 
my  dear,  dear  George  !" 

As  they  went  their  way  homewards  Sibyl 
told  her  loving  step-mother's  story,  as  we 
know  it,  to  Sir  Augustus,  and  found  him  as 
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bent  as  she  could  wish  on  giving  a  son's  affec- 
tion to  the  *'  unselfish  saint — papa  s  legacy," 
as  Sibyl  persisted  in  calling  the  ever-indul- 
gent Mrs.  Loraine. 

As  the  young  folks  turned  into  the  still 
frozen  and  glittering  Larch  Walk,  they  came 
upon  the  Vicar  and  Mary  Blight,  at  the 
very  moment  when  Mary  felt  how  great  a 
relief  it  would  be  to  her  feelings  to  box  her 
Reverend  Vicars  ears.  She  was  about  to 
make  her  protest  against  his  illogical  conclu- 
sion as  stinging  as  words  would  allow,  and 
her  face  was  still  glowing  with  maidenly 
indignation.  How  strange  were  the  changes 
of  fate,  she  thought,  when  she,  Mary  Blight, 
could  even  dream  of  stinging  if  she  dared  not 
box  !  When  Sibyl,  to  hide  her  own  pretty 
confusion  on  being  found  in  such  loving  de- 
pendence on  Sir  Augustus's  arm,  attacked  Mr. 
Traill.    • 

''  You  have  been  scolding  '  your  ivife,  Miss 
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Blight,'  "  she  said,  twitting  him  with  one  of 
his  absent-minded  speeches  about  his  engage- 
ment. "  Her  face  is  pink  with  rage  !  Re- 
member, Mary,  I  am  always  ready  to  take 
your  part  if  he  scolds." 

The  Yicar  had  never  in  all  his  life  been 
known  to  say  a  hard  word  to  any  living 
creature. 

''  She  is  far  too  good  for  you,  Mr.  Traill. 
Do  you  know  that  ?"  she  saucily  asked  him, 
with  one  of  the  loving  smiles  that  still  seemed 
to  go  direct  to  the  old  place  in  the  Vicar's 
heart. 

"  What  I  do  know,"  Mr.  Traill  answered 
her  merrily,  holding  both  his  ideal's  hands 
fast  in  his  own,  "  is  that  /  can  never  say  any- 
thing half  so  harsh  as  that  to  Yansittart  1" 

*^  Irony  does  not  become  the  cloth,  sir !  A 
soft  unsiver  is  all  one  expects  from  a  church- 
man to  turn  away  ivrathy  not  a  sharp  repartee 
to  provoke  it !" 
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"You  are  like  a  balsam-pod/'  then  said 
Mr.  Traill,  '*  so  ready  to  shoot  out  your  small 
missiles  ;  one  dare  scarcely  come  near  you  !" 

"Come  with  me,  Mary,  and  let  us  leave 
your  crusty  old  parson  to  walk  with  Sir 
George !  We  made  haste  to  choose  our 
wedding  presents  for  you,  and  they  are  in  the 
stable-yard.     Come  and  see  them." 

The  wedding  presents  from  Sibyl  and  Sir 
George  were  a  comfortable  hooded  phaeton, 
and  a  steady,  well-paced  cob,  that  might  save 
the  tired  Vicar  many  a  weary  mile  afoot  on 
his  parish  rounds. 

"  We  made  haste,  lest  the  dear  Vicar  should 
buy  you  a  van  or  a  hearse,  or  something  useful 
for  parish  emergencies  as  well  as  yourself, 
Mary,  /would  have  had  ponies,  with  long  flow- 
ing tails  and  manes,  but  Sir  George  declared 
it  would  not  be  orthodox  for  the  Vicar  to 
mount  such  fairy  steeds,  so  he  got  the  horse, 
and  I  got  the  carriage.  If  you  love  me  say 
you  like  them." 
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Mary's  cry  of  delight  left  no  doubt  of  that. 

"  Under  that  snug  hood  and  apron  she  can 
take  no  harm  even  on  the  wildest  nights,  so 
weather  must  never  keep  us  apart,"  Sir  Augus- 
tus added  cordially  : 

And  Mr.  Traill's  remark  seemed  satis- 
factory to  all : 

"  You  take  my  breath  away,  children,  with 
such  proofs  of  love.     What  can  I  say  T 


CHAPTEE  XVII. 

MRS.    blight's   idol. 

"  Now  get  you  to  my 
Lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick, 
To  this  favour  she  must  come." 

Shakespeare  {Hamlet,  v.  I). 

A  FEW  days  after  the  merry  meeting  of 
lovers  in  the  Larch  Walk,  Mrs.  Blight  saw  a 
brougham  with  the  Vansittart  liveries  tearing 
along  the  road  to  Lynn ;  and  thought  of 
going  as  soon  as  possible  after  breakfast  to 
report  the  coachman's  furious  driving  to  his 
mistress.  But  she  had  to  give  up  that  anti- 
cipated pleasure'  when  she  saw  the  carriage 
returning  as  fast  as  it  went  with  Dr.  Floyd 
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sitting  nervously  forward  in  it,  as  if  ready  to 
spring  out. 

**  I  wonder  what  can  be  the  matter  T  she 
said,  adding  in  a  softer  voice  than  usual, 
*'  not  dear  Lady  Vansittart,  I  do  hope !" 
The  news  spread  very  soon. 
Mitcham  had  called  her  lady  and  got  no 
answer,  and  had  found  her  ''  like  dead — very 
cold — very  still — her  fine  mouth  drawn  to  one 
side.  Terrible  !  terrible !"  The  wreck  only 
of  the  noble-looking  lady  all  had  seen  the 
nis^ht  before. 

And  now  Mrs.  Loraine,  and  Sibyl,  and  Sir 
Augustus,  gathered  round  the  fireplace  in 
Lady  Vansittart's  dressing-room,  waited  the 
result  of  a  consultation  between  Dr.  Floyd 
and  the  great  Dr.  Verbose,  brought  express 
from  town. 

All  that  could  be  done,  had  been  done. 
Lady  Vansittart's  grand  lady  daughters  had 
been  telegraphed  to,  and  the  daily  hum  of  life 
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in  that  vast  hive,  Rippleford  Manor,  had  been 
hushed  as  far  as  possible. 

Sir  Augustus,  leaning  on  the  mantelpiece, 
covered  his  eyes  with  one  of  his  hands,  won- 
dering perhaps  that  he  felt  no  acute  sorrow — 
nothing  but  pity  for  so  heavy  a  blow. 

Sibyl  had  spent  the  day  before  with  Lady 
Vansittart,  and  had  frightened  her  mother 
when  the  summons  to  come  to  the  Manor 
had  reached  The  Beeches  by  exclaiming, 
"  Too  late  !  too  late  !  Don't  tell  me,  it  is  too 
late,  mamma  !" 

The  girl  was  still  unnerved,  restless,  un- 
happy. Now  listening  for  the  doctors  coming, 
by  the  bedroom  doors,  now  returning  to  stand 
and  watch  the  motionless  figure  by  the  fire- 
place. 

At  last  the  doctors  came  out,  with  all  the 
softness  and  gravity  known  to  the  profession. 

**  It  is  a  very  serious — a  very  serious 
case.     Not  hopeless — not  altogether  hopeless 

VOL.  III.  46 
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— we  hope  not  hopeless.  Lady  Vansittart's 
constitution  is  remarkable.  There  is  in  her 
a  very  remarkable  vitality.'^ 

"  What  was  the  real  nature  of  the  attack  ?" 
Sir  Augustus  asked  boldly.  '^  Was  it  para- 
lysis r 

"  It  is  dijG&cult — it  is  almost  impossible  in- 
deed," Dr.  Verbose  hesitated,  "  to  state  dis- 
tinctly the  nature  of  the  attack.  Its  symp- 
toms are  very  remarkable  indeed.  They 
present  a  combination  of  the  diagnosis  of 
catalepsy  with  that  of  paralysis.  Perhaps 
both  these  diagnoses  may  now  be  obscured 
by  the  presence  of  mineral  poisons  in  the  sys~ 
tem.  Lady  Yansittart  has  resorted  to  a  very 
dangerous  use  of  poisonous  drugs  known  as 
cosmetics — drugs  of  a  singularly  pernicious 
character." 

Dyes,  paints,  as  well  as  patent  medicines 
for  clearing  the  skin,  Mitcham  had  been 
forced  to  bring  forth  from  a  sacred  cupboard  ; 
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feeling  herself,  poor  faithful  soul,  a  traitor  to 

her  dear  lady  as  she  did  so. 

"  What  treatment  should  now  be  adopted?" 

Sir  Augustus  asked  hastily.  "  We  are  losing 
time  here  talking.  Must  nothing  be  done  at 
once  i 

''All  that  I  deem  advisable  has  already 
been  done,  Sir  Augustus,  by  my  worthy 
colleague,  Dr.  Floyd.  And  unless  some  very 
decided  change  takes  place  in  the  condition 
or  appearance  of  the  suffering  ladyy  Dr.  Floyd 
is  quite  as  capable  of  dealing  with  this  remark- 
able ease  as  myself  I  leave  Lady  Vansittart 
in  Dr.  Floyd's  care  with  perfect  confidence." 

Dr.  Verbose  took  a  highly  decorous  leave 
of  Mrs.  Loraine  and  Sibyl — pressed  the  large 
fee,  Sir  Augustus  could  not  help  begrudging 
him  extremely,  with  both  his  hands  warmly 
— and  descended  to  a  stealthy  lunch,  before 
he  returned  to  an  admiring  crowd  of  believers 
in  London. 

46—2 
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**  The  man  is  a  pompous  fool,  Floyd  1  I  am 
sorry  I  troubled  you  to  consult  with  him,  but 
he  used  to  be  a  favourite  of  my  mother's. 
Tell  us  what  you  advise.  Is  it  so  compli- 
cated a  case  ?"  Sir  Augustus  asked  his  old 
friend. 

"  It  is  all  he  said — and  more,"  Dr.  Floyd 
answered  frankly.  "  I  never  was  more  at 
fault.  We  must  act  very  much  in  the  dark. 
I  fear  we  shall  have  in  addition  to  all  our 
other  difficulties  to  fight  against  Lady  Yan- 
sittart's  dislike  of  our  presence.  I  fancied  I 
could  detect  a  difference  in  her  pulse  and  a 
slight  quiver  of  her  eyelids  when  Dr.  Verbose 
entered  the  room.  We  must  carefully  study 
what  we  believe  would  be  her  wishes  could 
they  be  expressed,  in  case  she  is  sensible  of 
our  care.  Let  one  of  her  daughters — the  one 
she  loves  best, — be  brought  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Meantime  let  whoever  watches  by 
her  treat   her  as  they  would  a  sick  queen. 
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Let  no  remarks  be  made  in  her  hearing  that 
may    wound  her  in  any  way.     You    under- 
stand— for    the    change    is    indeed   terrible. 
Let  no   one  who  cannot  control  herself  ap- 
proach her.     Great  tenderness  may  do  some- 
thing,   great   respect   may    soothe ;    warmth, 
friction  and  stimulants- — even  a  few  drops  at 
a  time — may  possibly  do   more.     We   must 
watch    and   hope.      Lady   Yansittart   has    a 
constitution  of  iron.     Let  us  watch  and  hope. 
I  must  leave  you  to  see  after  a  poor  woman 
in  sore  trouble.     Now  who   may  I  trust  to 
carry  out  my  orders  till  I  return  ?     Mitcham 
is  overdone,  poor  souL" 

"Trust  me,  Greorge,"  Sibyl  said,  coming 
forward  with  a  blushing  face.  ''She  loves 
me,  I  know.  Let  me  be  her  daughter  ti^-ll 
your  sisters  come."  And  Dr.  Floyd  accepted 
Miss  Loraine's  tender  help  as  eagerly  as  it 
was  offered.  "  Your  mother  must  have  felt 
this  coming  on  yesterday,  George,"  Sibyl  then 
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told  him.  "  She  told  me  a  great  deal  that 
was  passing  in  her  mind  last  night — as  to  you 
and  S^  and  the  past." 

'^Tell  me  what  she  said,  Sibyl.  Did  she  say, 
as  she  said  she  would,  any  thing  to  warn  you? 
Any  thing  hard  of  me  ?  We  luere  hard  to  one 
another.  We  were  too  much  alike  to  do  one 
another  justice.  God  knows  how  sorry  I  am 
now  for  all  our  coldness.     Poor  mother  !" 

"  She  said  nothing  that  was  not  kind,'* 
Sibyl  hastened  to  reassure  him.  She  wished 
she  could  live  her  life  again.  She  would  try 
to  be  softer,  she  said.  She  had  been  neither 
true  wife  nor  true  mother,  she  feared.  She 
thought  she  must  have  caught  a  ray  of  light 
from  the  better  world  to  see  all  her  short- 
comings so  clearly.  There  was  something 
very  solemn  and  very  touching  in  all  she  said, 
George.  She  told  me  she  dared  not  ask  us 
to  live  with  her — yet  she  dreaded  our  going 
abroad." 
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"  How  we  have  wasted  our  lives  together 
hitherto,"  Sir  Augustus  said  in  a  sad  voice, 
*'  And  now  !     Poor  mother  !" 

Dr.  Floyd  and  his  devoted  assistant  were 
partially  rewarded  for  their  care.  There  came 
a  change.  Less  tension  about  the  mouth, 
less  discolouration  round  the  eyes,  and  a 
softer  skin.  There  was  a  perceptible  im- 
provement in  Lady  Vansittart's  pulse  ;  yet 
still  there  remained  a  semblance  of  death  in 
the  flickering  life  Sibyl  Loraine  watched, 
with  such  a  yearning  hope  that  her  love 
might  reach  some  lingering  spark  of  con- 
sciousness. 

^  4J  -5^  «■  -JJ- 

And  Lady  Vansittart  lingered.  Her 
daughters  came,  and  made  by  the  bedside, 
in  spite  of  every  warning,  loud  excuses  for 
not  remaining  to  share  the  watches  needed  by 
their  mother. 

"She  never  cared  for  them,  and  couldn't 
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even  know  them  now  1  Mitcliam  had  refused 
to  let  them  have  her  keys,  or  look  over  her 
jewels  or  see  to  anything.  Every  thing  is  in 
Augustus's  power  !"  one  angry  lady  said  to 
the  others  ;  and  without  deigning  more 
than  a  bare  recognition  of  Miss  Loraine's 
presence,  these  pompous  caricatures  of  woman- 
hood passed  from  the  scene.  There  was  no 
Cordelia  among  them  1  All  three  left !  and 
Sibyl  noiselessly  showed  to  their  indignant 
brother  that  something  like  tears  were  tremb- 
ling forth  from  the  closed  eyes  of  the  sufferer, 
lying  in  otherwise  marble  stillness  before  them. 

It  was  not  fancy.  The  marble  eyelids 
wept !  and  Sibyl  knelt  down  beside  the  bed, 
and  kissing  tenderly  the  hard,  still  face,  she 
whispered  lovingly, 

"  Mother  !  dear  mother.  We  will  do  all 
we  can — our  very  best — till  you  can  tell  us 
once  more  what  you  wish,  and  what  can 
comfort  you  !" 
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She  grew  warmer, — that  poor  silent  ghost- 
like lady.  She  was  rubbed  by  soft,  unweary- 
ing hands.  Some  few  drops  of  tonic  had,  it 
■was  hoped,  trickled  down  the  passive  throat ; 
and  there  came  another  change  :  Lady 
Yansittart  opened  her  eyes  once  more  to  the 
world  about  her.  Weak  and  wonderingly 
she  turned  them  to  the  sweet  face  of  her 
watcher,  and  gave  a  little  moan;  and  then  she 
closed  them  again  and  sa,nk  into  a  state  more 
like  sleep  than  the  death-like  stupor  that  had 
lasted  for  the  past  three  days.  And  from 
that  time  forth  there  was  a  daily  progress  ; 
faint  and  slow,  but  bringing  her  nearer  to  the 
life  about  her  than  to  the  death  that  seemed 
to  have  conquered  that  imperious  will,  while 

it  refused  its  peace  to  the  poor  weary  body. 

***** 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Mrs.  Loraine  felt 
she  had  a  delicate  problem  to  solve.  Sibyl's 
presence  was  as    necessary  as    ever  at    the 
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Manor ;  still,  it  was  not  possible  they  could 
all  remain  as  they  were,  and  she  thought  she 
would  frankly  ask  Sir  Augustus  his  wishes 
as  to  their  departure. 

She  refrained  from  speaking,  however; 
there  was  a  look  of  suffering,  almost  of  old 
age  about  him  which  made  her  dread  speak- 
ing of  painful  subjects.  But,  indeed,  just  then 
no  other  seemed  to  occur  to  them. 

At  last  she  asked  ''  what  he  wished  them 
to  do  ?"  and  then  all  the  self-sacrificing  love 
the  heart  of  the  big  man  contained  was  made 
known  to  her. 

*'  Floyd  tells  me,"  he  said,  "  my  poor 
mother  may  live  for  years.  And  this  will  be 
her  living  tomb.  I  must  share  it.  I  may  have 
to  carry  my  burden  for  years.  God  forgive 
me  for  feeling  how  heavy  it  is  ;  I  will  bear 
it  as  tenderly  as  I  can.  But  every  condition 
under  which  our  darling  consented  to  marry 
me  must  be    broken,  and  I   must  leave  her 
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free, — free  as  completely  and  solemnly  as 
even  you  can  desire,"  he  said  in  his  pain, 
in  the  hard  tones  Mrs.  Loraine  had  now 
learnt  to  understand,  as  the  proof  of  intense 
emotion  on  his  part,  and  not  of  hardness  of 
any  kind  hut  of  tone.  *' What  she  has  done  for 
us  I  shall  never  forget;  but  I  must  not  drag 
her  into  our  doom  !  What  I  have  suffered 
before  I  came  to  the  determination  to  speak, 
I  cannot  tell  you." 

It  was  plain  to  Mrs.  Loraine  what  the 
pain  had  been.  Her  generous  heart  re- 
sponded fully  to  his  generosity.    She  thought  : 

*'  If  this  man  is  capable  of  such  self-sacrifice, 
Sibyl  has  chosen  well."  And  she  spoke  to  him 
with  more  tenderness  than  she  had  ever  yet 
shewn  him  : 

"  If  Sibyl's  nature  is  as  faithful  as  I  believe 
it  to  be,  George,  you  cannot  set  her  free.  But 
I  promise  you  both  my  best  help  in  whatever 
course  you  may  adopt." 

"  Tell    her,"    he    said   hoarsely,  as     Sibyl 
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entered  the  room  ;  *'  bid  her  think  of  herself 
and  the  future,  not  of  the  present  wrench,  or 
me. 

And  Mrs.  Loraine  simply  repeated  the 
words  he  had  just^said  to  her,  promisingr 
Sibyl's  freedom. 

"  I  meant  to  speak  to  you  myself  to-day, 
George,"  Sibyl  said,  blushing  "  celestial  rosy 
red ;"  ''  and  now  I  hardly  know  how  to 
begin." 

"Let  us  to  the  last  have  perfect  truth 
between  us,  my  own  darling,"  he  added  almost 
in  a  groan.     "  Speak  frankly  !" 

At  this  shame-faced  Sibyl  found  courage  to 
whisper  up  to  him  : 

''  Shall  w^e  ask  Uncle  Loraine  to  come,  and 
then,  go  very  early,  with  only  Dorothy,  and 
perhaps  Mary  Blight,  to  church  on  the  day 
we  fixed  ?  Then  you  could  bring  me  home, 
and  we  would  never  leave  your  mother  again, 
George." 
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George  Vansittart's  lips  framed  an  answer 
to  this,  but  they  never  uttered  it. 

And  Mrs.  Loraine's  best  help  was  given. 

■54-  -ss-  ise  *  * 

"  The  ways  of  God  are  indeed  inscrutable," 
said  Mrs.  MacBeggah  Tweedy  on  hearing 
of  Sir  Augustus  Vansittart's  marriage. 

"  And  the  ways  of  men  too  lorovohing,'' 
snapped  Mrs.  Blight.  "To  think  that  all 
these  years  he  has  seen  enough  of  that  Miss 
Loraine  to  have  made  up  his  mind  if  he  liked 
her  or  not,  and  never  once  asked  her  to  dance 
with  him,  and  then  all  at  once  to  fall  in  love 
with  her  among  the  hens  and  chickens  in  tbe 
Vernon  farmyard,  or  in  the  dairy,  or  in  the 
kitchen  making  jam.  Upon  my  word,  it  is 
quite  useless  dressing  one's  girls,  and  driving 
far  and  near  to  balls  and  parties,  if  nothing 
comes  of  it,  and  the  best  matches  are  made  in 
holes  and  corners  they  never  see  !" 

''  It's  all   no  use,"   the   truthful  Eliza   re- 
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marked  ;  "  ive  might  make  jam  and  skim  the 
milk,  and  feed  the  pigs  and  things  for  ever, 
and  no  one  would  ever  think  of  falling  in  love 
with  us,  or  saying  our  tastes  were  simple  and 
refined.'' 

"  You're  about  right  there,  Eliza,"  the  irre- 
pressible Jack  Blight  said,  looking  up  from 
the  rat-traps,  whose  rusty  clamps  had  brought 
him  indoors  for  some  rag  and  oil  from  his 
womenfolk.  "You  never  said  a  truer  thing 
than  that,  Eliza.  It's  not  when  girls  do  things 
to  catch  the  men,  but  when  they  clont,  that  the 
men  are  caught.  And  my  belief  is,  it's  when 
girls  make  themselves  happy, — feeding  the 
chickens,  or  nursing  little  children,  and  make 
everybody  happy  all  round  'em, — instead  of 
minding  their  manners,  and  their  best 
clothes  and  their  complexions,  that  fellows 
forget  al]  the  stupid  jokes  against  matrimony, 
and  fall  in  love,  head  over  ears,  at  once — like 
— anything." 
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^  And  finding  in  Jack  Blight's  simple  perora- 
tion the  gist  of  our  long  experience  and 
inmost  convictions,  we  will  not  add  another 
word  on  the  subject. 


CHAPTER    XYIII. 


THREE   YEARS   LATER. 

"  My  bride, 
My  wife,  my  life ;  0,  we  will  walk  this  world^ 
Yoked  in  all  exercise  of  noble  end, 
And  so  through  those  dark  gates  across  the  wild 
That  no  man  knows." 

Tennyson  (Princess). 

"  Sche  kepith  his  good,  and  wastith  never  a  del ; 
And  al  that  her  housbond  list,  sche  likith  it  wel ; 
Sche  saith  nought  oones  nay,  whon  he  saith  ye ; 
'  Do  this,'  saith  he;  '  Al  redy,  sir,'  saith  sche." 

Chaucer  {Canterhurij  Pilgrims). 


Mrs.  Bird  came  once  more  to  Kippleford  at 
the  urgent  entreaties  of  her  young  cousin 
Mary  ;  but  this  time  it  was  to  visit  Mr.  Traill's 
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happy  young  wife  in  her  well-kept  home,  and 
to  help  the  infatuated  Vicar  to  worship  the 
baby  charms  of  the  miniature  Mary. 

The  Vicarage  was  now  ablaze  with  old- 
fashioned  crimson  china -roses,  sweet  with 
honey-suckles,  and  rich  with  its  promise  of 
"  Bon  Chretien  "  pears,  hanging  like  a  fringe 
from  its  long-stretching,  straight,  and  well- 
trained  branches — a  crop  that  seemed  indeed 
to  rival  any  that  had  gladdened  Mr.  Carey's 
heart  of  old. 

We  should  hardly,  we  think,  have  recog- 
nised either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Traill  out  of  their 
own  home,  both  had  gained  so  much  in  good 
looks  ;  and  the  decided  embonpoint  the  per- 
fect repose  of  happy  marriage  had  brought 
them  became  them  exceedingly. 

And  their  little  Mary,  just  as  we  first  saw 
her,  in  her  Holland  pinafore  filled  with  flowers, 
and  a  wide  straw-hat,  pushed  off  till  it  formed 
a  sort  of  aureole  for  her  angelic  little  head, 
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was  worthy  of  being  drawn  by  "  Sir 
Joshua." 

*'  There  is  no  one  in  this  world  half  so  good 
as  my  dear  husband,"  Mary  Traill  told  her 
cousin  with  tears  of  grateful  happiness  in  her 
eyes.  *'  Even  mamma  acknowledges  that 
now." 

Mrs.  Bird  did  not  tell  Mary  how  often  be- 
fore she  had  heard  the  same  thing  of  many 
men  who,  happily,  were  still  alive. 

''  And  oh,  cousin  Bird,  he  was  so  good,  and 
helped  mamma  so  generously  to  outfit  my 
brothers,  and  help  them  off  to  Tasmania,  when 
John's  miserable  marriage  made  him  wish  to 
leave  England  altogether." 

'*  I  heard  very  little  of  that  marriage,  dear  ; 
but  if  his  wife  is  turning  out  well,  I  don't 
think  you  need  call  it  a  miserable  marriage." 

*'  Matthew  looks  upon  it  in  a  very  hopeful 
way,  too,"  Mary  then  confessed.  *'It  was 
silly  of  me  to  quote  the  worldly  view  of  the 
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matter.  Matthew  said  John  took  all  the 
blame  to  himself,  and  did  all  that  a  man  could 
do  to  redeem  a  folly  by  courage  and  good- 
faith  ;  and  he  helped  him  cordially.  Tom  is 
devoted  to  John,  and  followed  him  to  act  as 
his  shepherd.  They  are  getting  on  well  at 
Auburn,  near  Launceston." 

"  And  Christina  and  Stephen  V 

"  Oh,  so  happy  !  Stephen  is  universally 
respected,  and  has  an  excellent  practice,  and 
in  his  own  home  seems  as  good  and  indulgent 
as  my  father  was.  Christina's  letters  are 
beautiful ;  her  descriptions  of  her  home  and 
garden  sound  like  those  of  a  flowery  paradise. 
They  have  a  dear  little  sod,  and  a  baby-girl 
three  months  old.  You  must  see  all  my  last 
photographs  from  Port  d'Espagne." 

Indeed,  even  from  Mrs.  Blight's  own  ac- 
count, her  twins  were  as  happy  as  good  health, 
good  circumstances,  and  excellent  husbands 
could  make  them. 
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''Bat  they  are  spoiling  their  children," 
Mrs.  Blight  told  us,  with  a  smile,  a  real  smile  ! 
"  Mrs.  Tweedy,  indeed,  is  cruel  enough  to  say 
they  will  be  snatched  away  from  them,  she 
fears,  as  a  judgment." 

"  Mamma  doesn't  really  mind  one  word 
Mrs.  Tweedy  says  now,"  the  truthful  Eliza 
told  us  ;  and  Mrs.  Bird,  answering  the  smile 
on  Mrs.  Blight's  face,  ventured  to  say,  "  So 
much  the  better." 

"  She  minds  no  one  but  our  darling 
little  Mary,"  Louisa  Bhght  said  gaily. 
"  Mary  trots  mamma  in  and  out,  here  and 
there,  to  and  fro.  We  wonder  the  little 
creature  does  not  trot  mamma  to  death.  If 
we  had  any  of  us  been  half  as  restless  and 
persistent,  we  should  have  been  well  slapped  ; 
but  our  little  *  sunbeam '  may  do  just  what 
she  likes." 

"  There  is,  indeed,  something  irresistible 
about  my  grandchild,"  Mrs.  Bhght  confessed. 
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and  as  she  spoke  she  looked  at  the  little  crea- 
ture busily  weaving  daisy  chains  upon  the 
lawn,  and  her  heretofore  crabbed  face  posi- 
tively beamed  upon  the  child.  "  Besides,"  she 
continued,  *'  Mr.  Traill  and  my  Mary's  time  is 
so  taken  up  in  attending  to  the  parish  and  the 
poor,  I  am  too  glad  when  I  can  be  of  use  in 
watching  their  darling  for  them." 

''  Was  it  really  Mrs.  Blight  who  spoke  ?" 
we  asked  ourselves  in  amazement. 

It  was  as  if,  with  the  sunbeam  grandchild, 
the  heavenly  gifts  of  Hope,  Faith,  and  Charity, 
so  long  withheld,  so  disastrously  missed  by 
her  neighbours,  had  at  last  come  to  her.  Not, 
perhaps,  in  as  great  measure,  as  if  they  had 
grown  with  her  growth,  strengthened  with 
her  strength  ;  but  it  was  as  if  Mrs.  Blight's 
mental  obliquity  of  vision  had  been  operated 
upon ;  suspicion  seemed  to  have  ceased  to  rankle 
at  her  heart,  and  Mrs.  Blight  could  now  believe 
in  her  neighbours'  good  intentions,  at  least. 
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We  were  more  and  more  convinced  of  what 
we  have  here  asserted  a  day  or  two  later, 
when  we  found  our  old  aversion  seated  with 
Mrs.  Bird  in  a  cool,  shady  corner,  behind  a 
bank  of  glorious  and  many-coloured  waxen 
azaleas,  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Vernon's  famous 
gardener  Bright,  at  the  great  flower-show  in 
tents  on  the  Bachelor's  Acre  at  Lynn. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  Vansit tarts  and  Mrs. 
Loraine  T  she  asked  Mrs.  Bird. 

"  Not  yet.  Young  Lady  Yansittart  only 
returned  from  London  last  night.  Did  the 
poor  Dowager  linger  long  ?"  she  asked  Mrs. 
Bhght. 

"  She  lived  long  enough  to  see  her  son's 
little  son  and  heir,  happily,"  Mrs.  Blight 
answered.  ^'  I  will  say  this  for  the  Loraines  ; 
they  studied  the  Dowager  as  if  they  loved  her. 
Most  people  would  have  shut  her  up  in  her 
own  rooms.  They  treated  her  like  a  queen  to 
the  very  last.     She  was  as  beautifully  dressed 
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as  ever,  and  her  friends  were  allowed  to  see 
her.  I  really  believe  young  Lady  Yansittart 
did  make  her  understand  something  of  what 
went  on.  One  day  I  found  her  on  her  knees 
by  the  poor  lady's  couch,  holding  the  baby  up 
to  coo  and  crow  to  his  grandmother's  still  face, 
and  she  positively  seemed  to  smile  down  upon 
him.  She  died  quite  peacefully,  while  they 
were  sitting  watching  her.  She  just  gave  one 
long  sigh. — There  come  the  Vernons.  What 
a  posse.  That  man  never  goes  anywhere 
without  those  two  boys." 

"  What  lovely  boys,  to  be  sure  !"  Mrs.  Bird 
exclaimed.  "  And  is  that  Madge  Vernon  ? 
She  is  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Who  is  the 
grand-looking,  fair  woman  with  her  ?" 

"  That  is  Lady  Vernon .  She  might  have 
married  Lord  Bulstrode's  nephew  and  heir, 
they  say  ;  but  it  seems  she  intends  to  live  for 
her  boys  alone.  She  is  very  charitable  and 
good.     And  Mr.    Guy  Vernon  rules  at  The 
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Chase.  The  '  inseparables  ' — the  Yansittarts 
— must  be  close  by.  There  I  There  is  young 
Lady  Vansittart !  You  can  see  her  between 
those  standard  roses  and  the  great  trained 
stephanotis  Mrs.  Burleigh  s  gardener  exhibits. 
Well,  there  is  no  denying  her  loveliness. 
Another  new  bonnet  from  Paris,  too  !  No 
English  lilies  of  the  valley  hang  as  hers  do. 
Now  she  has  met  the  Yernons.  They  are  all 
just  like  sisters  those  women.  Won't  you  go 
and  speak  to  them,  cousin  Bird  ?" 

"  Not  here,"  Mrs.  Bird  almost  whispered. 
"  I  should  like  to  meet  the  lovely  Sibyl  first 
again  in  her  happy  home,  and  in  the  full  en- 
joym^ent  of  the  blessings  such  a  true  woman 
deserves,  as  daughter,  wife,  and  mother.'' 

And  she  repeated  the  lines  we  ventured  to 
take  as  our  description  of  Sibyl  Loraine  in  her 
sweet,  unselfish  girlhood  : 

"  There's  in  you  all  that  we  believe  of  heaven — 
Amazing  brightness,  purity,  and  truth  ; 
Eternal  joy  and  everlasting  love." 
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As  Mrs.  Bird  spoke,  we  watched  the  grace- 
ful progress  of  the  fair  women  who  were  "  all 
just  like  sisters"  among  the  glorious  flowers 
that  filled  the  tent  with  such  subtle  sweetness 
and  such  wondrous  lights. 

Their  surroundings  were  but  the  fitting 
emblems,  we  thought,  of  the  sweet  and  bright 
influences  true  ivomen  difi*use  around  them, 
wheresoever  their  lot  may  be  cast. 


THE   END. 
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